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WOMEN IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY ACT, 197d 



• WEDNESDAY, AUGUST I, .1979 . 

U.S; Senate;, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, * 
Subcommittee on Health and Scientific Resear@h, 

. Washington, D.C> 
The sabcommittee met, pursuant tacall, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
2228, Dirksen Senate Office Building. Washington, D.C., Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Kennedy an^Mefeenbaum. 

Opening Statement of Senat/^r Kennedy 
Senator Kenn'SDy. We will cpme to order. 

If you are a womaii; in America today, and on your owrt; it is 
harder for you to get health insurance coverage, harder to have 
your medical contplainte taken seriously, and harder for you to 
become a doctor or a scientist than it is lat: your male counterpart. 
The plain, indefensible truth is that, in a nation founded, on the 
Rrinciples of ecjuality, women are second-class citizens in all aspects 
of the health care system. ^ , ^ ^ 

OUr current inadequate health insurance programs crysttillize 
the problem. As we will hear today, those programs often tie 
coverage of married women to their relationship with their hus- 
bands. i| j 

Divorc0%r separation is thus not only a personal tragedy for 
many women; it often precipitates a health^^related financial crisis. 
Divorced women^ separated women> and widows suddenly find 
the.mselves, §t times of greatest personal stress, without health 
insurance iJoverage. Often they can't afford individual policies. 
Often those policies exclude preejiisting conditions, those conditions 
they had wh^n cWered under their husband's policy and for which 
the^ Will need continuing medical attention. Often these women 
don t learn that their insurance coverage has been terminated 
until they get sick, and then find they can't care for tbemselves'or 
for their children, 

^ 1 believe every American has ft right to receive quality hpalth 
care: It should' not be conditioned on employment status; it should 
not be: conditioned on marital status. Health Care should be condi- 
tioned ^<?nly on need. What sense does it make to haVe a heart 
conditio^ qovered on Tuesday but not on Wednesday; to have Chil- 
dren covered on Thursday but not on Friday? But that is the way it 
is in America today> and it must be changed, no matter What 
system of national health insurance is finally adopted, 

W 
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Researchers at the University of California at San* Diego have 
published an article showing that male physidaiis take mgdicat' 
4llnes8^ more seriously in men than Tir^^women; 52 married coMples 
with back^pain, dizziness, headache, chest pain» and fatigue were 
studied. The medical evaluations were found to pe far" more exten- 
sive for the men than the>womeh: 

In addition, doctors prescribe far morcj tranquilizers for wom^n 
thiati for men. For example, in 1978, In one lirnited survey by the 
National Dru^ and Therapeutics Index, 9.2 million valium prescrip- 
tions were written for Women, and 5r4 million for men. 

.Fin|illy, we will hear todfi^y about the difficulties women have in 
entenng and advancing in careers in medicine and basic science. It 
is startling that the proportion of women earning doctoral degrees 
in science is the same in the 1970's as it was in tne 1920*s. Women 
scientists have an unemployment rate 3 fco 5. times higher than 
^heir male counterparts. From 1973 to 1977 wortien represented 
just (5.2 percent of the doctoral work force In Government; §nd 1.9 
percent of that work force in business and industry. 

Today's hearing is the first in a series that will focus on the 
special health proble^qs * and needs of different segments pf our 
population, We will see how these groups ifare under present insur- 
ance programs arfd examine the impact national health insurance 
might have on them. But we will also Ipok at their total health 
needs in order to target special efforts to solve the problen\s. 

In other words, we are trying to evaluate under dur i^rrent. 
health care system how various groups are impacted by the types 
of coverage or the lack of coverage that exists in the. United' States. 
We are starting off with the impact on women, and later in the 
course of our hearings we will cover different i^rpupis, including 
children and others in bur society. « 

We have tied to this hearing the concern that our tom|Tiitte^ 
over the need to: provide equal opportunity for womeivHtrTsa^ 
Our committeie has primary jurisdiction over the National Science 
Foundation, and a responsibility to the Congress and to the public 
to encourage the development of scientists, researchers, and physi- 
cians in a mariner which assures equality of opportunity., and a 
strong scientific work force. 

[The textof S.T>r)«fqllQws:] ^ V-. 



9«frH CONGRESS ^f-« A ••■ ■ - 

•-^larSBssioN .§00 - 

To promote tho full uho of human resource* in science- and technology throi^h 'a 
comprtiiienftivfl program to maximiw) th^ potential, contribution" and advance-. 
, wont of women in Hcientific,^|)rofo98iprt^^l, find technical careers, . 



IN TIIj|3* SENATE OF THE UNITED I^TATES 

March 7 (legislative day, Pt^nuu/VBY 22)^ 1970 
Mr. KBNi^rijpY>^ntroduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to' 
\ the Committee on Human Resources 



A BILL 

To promote the full U8C oi human 'jfosourcSs in scionco atid 
technology through a comprehensive program to maximize 
tho potontidl contribution and advancement of women in 
scientific, professional, and technical careers/ - ' ' 

1 Be. it enacted by the Senate and House of Re^i^emlu- 

2 tihes of the V nited States of America in Congress ass^fnbled;- 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Women in Sciorice and 

4 Technology Equal Opportunity Act". . ' . 



.2 • 

1. TITLE I-STATEMENT OP. PIKDINOS, PURPOSE, 

2 AND POLICY ^ , 

^ '.'Wd STATEMENT OP FINDINGS 

4 Sec. 101. The Congress finds th4t—v V 

5 ' (1) it is in the national interest to proij^ote the fi»H 

6 Use of human resources in science and tecRrimogy a;nd 

7 to insure the full development and use of the talents of 

8 men and women with scientific and technical skills; 

9 (2) women have long been denied equal education- 

10 ' al and employment opportijnitieS in scientific and tech- 

11 nical fields; ^ 

12 (8|. the preeminent position of tbPANation in sci- 

13 ence and technology depends upon the. development, of 

14 the full potontial of the talents of men and women with 

15 scientific and techuological skills, and the full employ- 

16 ment of Such men aW^l women produces job opportuni- 

17 ties in technical arid sqpporl^ occupatioris and ex(<rts a 

18 strong multiplier effect on the gross national product; 

19 (4) the full use of the * scientific afifr technical 

20 • humftn^resources of the Nation is required; to meet the 

21 strong demand for ^uoh jpesourcos over the long term; 

22 ^ and ' , ' 

23 (5) skillia in science and mathematics a'fe,,0S8ehtia) 

24 for entry and achievement in a wide range of profes- 

25 sional and technical fields; , 
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(6) literacy iii science and mathemAfirR pnntriKntoo 


2 


importantly to the ahilitv of the individufti in (unof\nn 


3 


in a wide range of activities; 


4 , 


(7) although men and women have equal potential 




for excellence and advancement in scientific and tech- 


« 


nical, fields— ' ' * 


7 


(A) the proportion of women earninp' dootnrfll 


/#-,. 

\ ■ \ 


degrees in science has not increased over the last 
\ fifty years; ■ " . 

> i§^^^i)miXilO per centum of scientists and 


11 


engibe^ijr^^^ in research are women; 


12 


^ , > -' '(C) the unemployment rates of women scifin- 


13 


^ tists are thTee\J|^s higher than such rates for 


14 


men in every field of science, and. are five timeq 


15 


higher amonir vouniar doctorateH- ^ 


16 


(D) women scientists earn less than men in 


17 


every field, at every degree leyef^' at every level - 


18 


experience ana m ev<jry employment settmg; 


19 


and . 


20 


/ HE) minority and handicapped women have 
yet to achieve measurable participation in science. 


21 


22 


DJBOLABATION OP PURPOSE) ' 



.■ ■ f. ■ - ■ . 

28 ?B^102. It is the purpose of this Act to oricoura|e the - 

24 ./ulL pwtioipation of women ift scientific, professional, and ' 
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■ 4 ■ . •. ^ •■ . 

1 technical fields- through now aqd existing programs and pro- . 

2 c^dttf^which — 

3 (1) improve science education, with particular em- 

•4 phasis on mathematics; . ' 

5 (2) promote literacy in science and mathematics; • 

6 (3) prepare women for scientific, professional, and* 

7 technical careers; 

8 (4) increase opportunities for the employment and 

9 advancement of women in science and technology; 

10 (5) encourage the participation of minority and 

11 handicapped women in scientific and technical careers; 

12 and ' . V • . 

13 (6) educate jind inform the public co^eiiim^ the^ •. >^ 
r4 "^importance of the participation .^r wom^ in; 9^^^^^ 

15 and technology. , . , 

16 STATEMENT Oif. POUOt , ... ■ 

17 Sbo^' 103. The Congress declares it i$ policy of the 

18 United States to encourage women to acquire basiO:. skills in 

19 science and mathematics, to assure e(ltkar op^portu^iitt,^f^^ . 
•20 women in oduoation,. training, and employjtnqnt ilS^8ci0ri|}||-y 

21* and technical fields, and thereby to promote Scientific Uterft^,;C-v^^ f-'^^sl^'^ 

22 and tlie full use of the human rosourcoft, of W.N&tioili iri^^ 

23 sciened and technology. Activities flQndu(itfe4.tp «W^^ t^e v 

,«■."*.. * . / 

24 puiT[)08e8 and provisions of tjbis Act shall---- 
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(1) be carried out under the direction of the Na- 
tional. Science .Foundation; ■ - ' , 

. (2) provide' {qv the participation, of groups with ex- 
pertise in the advancement of women, es^cially 
groups' involved in the advancement of womeir in sci^ 
ence and technology; 

(3) make maximum use of existing Federal pro- 
grams and funding; * - . 

(4) provide for full coordination .between all Fed^ 

\ 

eral agencies involved in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act; 

(5) encourage tbe involvement in and contribution . 
of resources for such activities by the private sector; 

(6) encourage opportunities' for acco^nplishing 
comprehensive and long-term institutional change"?^- 
lating to the participation of women in science; 

(7) emphasi^;e fields of study and employment in 
>vhich"the underrepresentation of women is mostW 
ous and in which existing public and private activities 

^are insufficient; * 

(8) encourfige maximum invol^emefit of parents of 
girls and young women, especially in programs affect- 
ing students in elementary and secondary schools; and 
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■ 6 ^ ^ ' ; 

1 (9) pVovide for and encourage cooperation between 

2 * the industrifiJ %nd academic sectors in accqrpplishin)^. 

3 the purposes of this Act- 

.4 ; . DEFINITIONS 

• ' ^ ■ o 

> . • . * 

5 ^ Sec. 104. For the purposes of this Act — 

6 ^ (i) the term' ^'Federal agency^' means an agen(5y \ 

7 as defined in section 551(1) of title 6^, United States 
3 Code; ^ ' . 
9 ^ (2) the term ''State" means each of the several 

10 States and the District of Columbia; ^ 

11 ^ (3) tl|e term ''Foundation" means the National 

12 Science Foundation; > ^ 

18 (4) the term "Director" means the Director of tho 

, 14 National Science Foundation; and' 

15 , ^ (5) the term "Committee" means the President's 

16 Committee for Equal Opportunity in Science A>vards 

17 established under section 31 J. . . 

18 TITLE II-EDUCATION ; . 

19 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATXON PB00BAM8 

20 Seo, 201. (a) The Foundation.is authorized and directed 

. . ■ ♦ ■ ■ ' 1 

; * • 

21 to support activities desired to strengthen elenoientary and 

22 secondary school programs in science /ind mathemati^in ac- 

23 cordance with the provisions of this section. S^ch activities 

24 shall demonstrate potehtit^l to* interest and involve femal^ 



( 1 ' students and assist' them in ' acquiring knowledge, , skills /and' 
.2 informationi ' ' . . * 



3- * (bj^JPKogramsltasisted under this section shall emphasize 
, 4 activities focused on female stud^nt^ and shall include--* 

6 (1). thtJ development of method^,- instniqtional ma- 

6 terials, and technologies to improve the quality and rel- 

7 eVance of education in science and mathelnatics and to 

8 •inerekse student awareness of career opportunities re- 

9 quiring scrontifio and technical skills; 

10 « (2^the train&i^ and^ retraining (including inservice 

U training), of . teachers, counselors, administrators, and 

12 other appropriate educational personnel to improve the 

13 quality arfd relevance dl^educatidn in science and matlj^- 

14 ^- ematics and to increase studenfe^awareness of career 

15 ' opportunities jequiring scientific and technical skills; « 
16" . (3) the use.of innovative methods, systems, mate- 

17 rials, visiting women scientists and technicians, or 

18 "other arrangements to encoi(rago students to continue 

19 Ixi and 'complete courses in science a^d . niathomaUcQ 

20 ' \and to consider careers:* in scientific and technical 
21- fields; . < ' ' ^ 

22 (4) student science straining ptograms^ research 

28 " participation projects^ and internships; and 

24 , (5) workshops for students iftpd their parents, and 

26, guardianii t<rinQreaso awareness and understanding; of 



1 the importance of bnsio skills in science and ifnatl\femat- 

2 tcs and of fhe extent to which scientific and technical 

3 1 skills are required for eiiry irito' careers, 

4 (c) No grant may be nwde and no contract may be en- 
6 tfirod into under the provisions of this section unless an appli- 

6 cation is submitted to the Director at auch time, in such 

7 ' manner, and <;ontainii)g or accompanied by such infonna|^oo 

8 arf'the Director may require.' ' 

& HIOHBB EDUCATION PBOGB'AMB ' 

10 Sfio. ^02. (a) The Poihfidation is authorized and dkected 

11 to support programs which demonstrate pT)tential to (1) in- 

12 crease the participation of women in courses of study leading 
18 to degrees in scientific and technical fields^^ (2) encourage 
14 women to consider and prepare for careers iii science and 

^15 technolo||^j^(3)^providfr traineeship and fellowship opportuQi- 

16 ties for women in science and technology; and (4) provide 

17 continuing education opportunities in science tiiid technology 

18 for women whose careers have beoo interrupted, in accord- 

19 ance ^ith the provisions of this section. 

20 ,(b) Programs assisted under this section shall mclude— 

21 (1) theTlevolopmont of toclmologles, methods, and 

22 Instructional materials at the undergraduate; levjel to 
28 s'lrongthon jbasio skills in science and mathomatica and 
24 ' to increftflo student awttrenessi of career opportunitiOB 
2fi ' requiring soiontiflp Hind tfiohnioal skills;; 



1 (2) the training and retraining (inoluding^lnsorvico 

/ 

2 training) of faculty, counsblora, administrators, and 

3 other appropriate personnel at the undergraduate level . 

4 to improve the ability of such personnel to (A) 

5 strengthen the basic skills in science and mathematics 

6 of students whose primary field of study is not scientif- 

7 ic or technical, (B) increase student awarenoss^of 

8 career opportunities for women in science, particularly 

9 in fields in which women are most seriously under- 

10 repf^sent^d, and (0) increase student awareness ot 

1 1 career opportunities for women requiring basic scientif- 

12 io and technical skills; ^ 

18 (3) the award of ^aduate and postgraduate fel- 

14 lowships, and career development grants directly to in- 

15 dividuals and to individuals through institutions; 

'Ifi >^ (4) research participation, traineeships, work 

17 study, and internship programs; ^ ' 

18 (5)^ro^cts to er^courage individuals interestednSr 

19 scientific aVid-tQ0fN)cal fields to continue, in and com-* 

20 plete oourae^i of stud/ leadinj^l^o degrees in siloh fields. 

21 (c) No grant may be made and no Contract may be en- 

22 Cored into under the "provisions of this section unless an appli- 

23 cation is submitted to the Director at such time^ in sucK 
,84 manner > and containing or accompanied by such information 
25 as the Director may require* ^ , 



- 10 

1 . (d) Rocipionts of traliiioships . and folio wships under 

2 jparagraphs (8) and (4) of subsection (b) of ^his section 8hall be 

3 paid such stipends (including such aHojvances for subsistence, 

4 health insurance, relocation expenses, and other expenses for 

5 such recipients and their depi^donts) as the Director ma}r 

6 prescribe by regulation, 

ft 

7 ■ \ CONTINUING EDUCATION PROOHAM > 

8 Sec. 208, (a) The Foundation shall initiate a program of 
.9 continuing education in Science and' engineering which pro- 

10 vides opportunities for women who (1) are in the work force 

* 

11 at the time of selection under tliQ program auth^zed by this 

12 section, or (2) have had their careers interrupted, to pursue 
courses of study and activities which encourage the acquisi^ 

14 tion of hew knowledge, techniques, and skills in scientific and 

15 t<)chhical Helds. 

16 (b) The program developed under this section shall m- 

17 elude— . . 

18 , (1) the developmewt o( special curricula, educa- 

19 tional techntqu<)s, and recruitment activities in coopera- 
20^^ tiort with Industry and acaHemic institutions for con- 

21 tinuing education in science^and technology; 

22 (2) the award of fuU.Hiine and part-time fellc^w- 
28 . jships to enable individuals eligible under subsectioil (a) 

24 to pursue courses ' of study which provide continuing 

25 education in science and technology; and 
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, ■> . ' ... • 18 7. .- 

n 

1. ,^. (8) other octivitipa, including^ pilot programs and 

. 2 • , regional efforts, to furtho;^ the. purposes of this section. 

/ 3 ' ; (c) The Director is authorized to make grants to, and to 

^ ^ . '4 uOnt<)r into contracts with, institutions of higher educatioiT and 

5 Q^hor academic institutions, nonprgfit institutes and>Vgahiza' 

* 6 Jtious, and prfvate business firms, for the purpose of develop- 
7. mg courses and curricula designed for continuing education in - 

8 sciences and technology unior this secticyti. ^ 

^ 9 (d)(1) The Director shall allocate full-time and part-time 

10 fellowships under this section in/such a manner, insfofar |s 

^ 11 practicable, as will ^encourage the participation and advance- 

12 ftient of women in careers in science and technology. 

13 , (2) The Director shall pay to individuals awarded fol- 

14 low?lilps under this section such Stipends (including suoh 

15 allowances for subsistence, health insurance, relocation ex- 

16 penses, and other expenses for such individuals and their de- 

17 pendents) as the Director, may prdsorijbe. 

1 8 " (8) Fellowships shall be awarded under this seotion upon 

19 application made at such times and cohtainin^vsuch informa-* 

20 »^ion as the 'Director shall by regulation require. 

21 BVAUJAtJON 

22 Sbo. 204. Tlie Director shall require that programs sup- 
28 ported wider this title include support for and expertise fh- the 

• 24 dovolopment' and iise df standard! ze'd evaluation tools and, 

25r njechoijiflms in order to dotornijne; as promptly as possibly 
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^ . V j ( 

1 the impact of plirticipation in programs anthorijjod Mnder this 

2 title on (O^dividuj^r participants, (2) the activities of institu- 
8 tions amTarg&nizatipns recetv|ng grants' or contracts, and (3) 
4 ^'the employment and; advancement of women in scientific and 
6 technical positions at institution^ and organizations which are 
6 participating in such progrltms. 

' TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

8 Sec. 205. In carrying out the activities required by this 
d title, the Director is authorized to make available technical 

10 assistance i^elating to the design and conduct of activities 

11 under this title. 

12 TITLE ffl— PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 

13 Part A— Infokmation Proghams 

14 clbaeinohouse on women in science • . 

15 Sec. 301. (a) The Foundation is authorized an^ directed 

16 to establish and operate a Clearinghouse on men in Sci- 

17 ence. The I^)undatidn^may operate the CleVinghouse direct^ 

18 ly, or may provide, by grant or contrrtct, fot );he o|)eration ot 

19 .the Clearinghouse in coopertition with other retated publicj^ 

20 and privately supported activities. The Foundation shall talcfi^ 

21 such action as may bo necessary ta assure that all activitie^fe 
^ associated with the development, implptnentation, and oper- 
28 ation 6f the Clearinghouse aro conducted wit^^ thio full partici- 
24 p(ittion of groups active in the promotion of increased opportu- 
26 luti^ for wouion in science. 
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1 ' '(b) The Clearinghouse shall (^osely coordinate its activi- 

2 ties with existing' publicly and privately supported efforts 
8 v(^h further the purposes of this Act. The Glearinghouse 
'4 shall assure that such coordination is designed to prevent du- 
6 plication of effort in a manner cpnaistent withrthe responsibil- 
6 ity of the Clearinghouse\© function aa a priniary and central' 
'7 source of information, The Clearinghouse shall collect, ana- 
;8 lyze, and disseminate to ^he public information concerning 

^ activities iji the public and private sectors which encourage 
10^ the full participation of women in science and technology, 

11 Such information shall indude information concerning — 



12 (1) publicly and privately supported programs de- 

18 signed to encourage the advaneomont of .women in sci- 

14 ence; . 

15 (2) programs to asgure equal opportunity for 
' 16 women in science and technology; 

17 (3) programs to .improve science education ftnd 

18 promote literacy in science and mathematics; 

19 (4) opportunities for minority and hondi qiPp ed 
^ 20 women in'sclontific and technical careers) 

21 |5) data on the .Status and number of women in 

22 scientific and technological positions, including material 

23 gathered under titles II, Hi, and IV of this Act; 

24 (6) resoarch^eing conducted to increase the po- 
35 tential contribution of women in science and tecbnol- 



1 ogy and to fa<jiUtat6 the participation ^nil aA^nwrnent 

2 of women^ in scientific and to.ohnolURal careers,' and 
S the results pf such r^Jaearch,, including material gath- 
4 ered under sections 802, 404, 405, und 406; 

.5 (7) sciept^ic research of particular interest to 

women and the research activities of women in sci- 

» t. " ■ 

7 r v (jnce; and . . 

8 V (8) programs to educate and inform the public 
V9 'concerning the Jmportahce of the participation of 

10 women in science and technology. 

11 " (c) There is' authorized to be appropriated the sum of 

12 $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1980 and for each of the nine sue- 
13^ ceedi ng fiscal years to carry out the functions of the 
14 Clearinghouse. 

It^ ' RBSEABOH .PROGRAM 

16 Sb€. 302. (a) The {)irector of the Foundation is author- 

17 ized and directed to conduct, directly or by way of grant or 

18 contract, a comprehensive research program^ designed to in- 
<^19 crease understanding of (1) the potential contribution of 

20- wpmen in science and technology and (2) the nieans to facili- 

21 tete the participation and advancement of women ih scientific 

22 and technical careers. 

28 (b) The prpgram shall include studies leading to Ui^der- 

24 standing and amelioti^tion 'of problems confronting young 

25 ivomon in the study of science and mathematids, and the 




1 impact of science and mathematics skills on the entry and 

•2 advanoemen^t of \vomen in nonscifeiitific fields. 

3 DI88BMINiyfJ[ON . ; 

4 Seq. 303* Pata collected and research conducted under 

5 sections S02, 404, 405, and 406 sWll be made available to 

6 the public through appropriate disSirSination mechanisms, in- 

7 eluding the Clearinghouse on Women in Science established 

8 under section 30k 1 

9 * ' MEDIA PROJECTS 

10 Sbo. 304. The Foundatio|i is authorized and directed to 

11 support projects designed to imprave the scope, relevance, 

12 and quality of information available to the public concerning 

13 the importance of the participation of women in careers in 

14 science and tcqjinplogy through tlie'uae of radio, television, 
15. journals, newspapers, m^gazinei, and other media. In carry- 

16 ing but the provisions of this section, the Director shall de- 

17 volop criteria which a|^sign highest priority to proposals 

18 whi6h (1) demonstrate potential for increasing publitj awaro- 

19 ness of the contributioh of women in soiontiHc and technical 

20 fields, (2) stress th(i importance of equal opportunity for 

21 women in careers m science and technology, (8) emphasize 

22 the importance of skills in mathematics and science in a wide 

23 range of activities and progrilms, or (4) include new tech- 

24 niques with potential to further the purposes Of this section. 
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1 ' .BpOKa AND IN8TBU0TIONAL MATERIALS 

2 S|!0. 805. (a) The" Foundation shall identify books and 

3 instmdtiond materials which (1) encourage girls and young 

4 women to acquire basic skills in mathematics and=$cience, (2) 

5 encourage girls and young womeji to pursue careers in soieh- . 

6 tifio and technical fields, (3) strieas the importance of equal 

7 opportujjity for women in science and technology, and (4)' 

8 emphasize the importance of skills u>' mathematics, and' acli- 

9 ence in a widelange of activities and programs. In identify- 
10 in|; books and instructional materials Jider this section, the 

• 11 Foundation shall assign highesfc priority to books and materi- 

12 als which — 

1^ (1) portray women in scientific and technical ca- 

14 reers; , • 

15 (2) ^ncojirage girls and young womQ|t t^onsider 

16 careers in«sciqnce and technology; ^ 

17 (8) emphasize the need fOr °mathematic4.aV^ch- 

18 nical skills in a wide range of activities anp pfofesfh^ ' 
19' siona; . " , 

20 (4) present scientific and teohniofid matiriarin a 

manner responsive to , the needs of*^rifi aid young , 
22 ' women;, and 

^ ^ emphasize the equal ability and statul of ^en 

5?4 ^ and women in science and technology. 
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1 (b) Information concerning books and materials identi- 

2 fiedl under subsection (a) shall be made available to the public 
,.3 through appropriate existing disfil^mination mechailsms, in-^ 

4 eluding tlie Clearuftghouse on Women in Science established 

5 under section 801. 

6 (c) The Foundation is authorized and directed to support 

7 the development of books and insti^^ctional materials which 

8 present science and math^iflatics in a manner consistent with 

9 the criteria established under subsection (a). Books and in* 
10 structional materials develope^ under this subsection shall |)e 
1 1 , Considered foi^ identification under subsection (a). 

< ^ • r 

.12 ' COMl^UNITY OUTE^IACH 

13 Sec. 306. (a) The Foundation is authorized and directed 

14 to support community outreach activities with the potential 

15 to attract substantial rtumbers of girls and young women and 

16 designed to — • / . 

17^ (1) emphasize the importance of equal o'pportunity 

18 in scientific and technical pelds; 

,19 (2) stimulate the interest of girk^nd young 

20 /i^' women in science and mathematics; and 

21 (3) encourage gfrls And young women to continue 

22 ifi\and complete courses of study in science and math- 

23 ematics. ^ ' 

24 (^) In carrying out the provisions of this section^ the 

25 Foundatiori shall make grants to irtonprofit' organizations 
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1 which sponsor communityAactivities, including afterschool, 

2 weekend, and summer, pro*ams, to enable such organiza- 
8[ tions to include* programs related to mal^femt^tfcs and science 

^ MUSEUM HROGRAMS 

In,. 

6 Sec. 307. The Foundatiori is authorized and directetl to 

7 moke grants and enter into contracts with museums and sci- 

8 ence centers for the; support' of WojcctS;^hich demonstrate 

9 potential to^nterest and involve Ivomen. Such projects shall 

10 be designed to encourage the studl and development of basic 

11 •skills in mathematics and science, io emphasize opportunities 

12 for careers in scientific and- technickl fields, and to stress the 

13 importance of equal opportunity fjjf: women in science and 

14 technology. 

15 Part B— Awards 

16 B8TAJJH8HMBNT Of EQUAL OPP^RtUNITY IN SOlENOB 
1*7 ^ AWARDig OOMMI'SteE 

18 Sec- 3i\l. (a) There is established the President's Gok- 

19 mittee for Eq^al Opportunity in Science Awards, which shall , 
. 20 be composed olf thirteen members. . The Committee shall make 

21 recommendations to the '4'resident and the Director concem- 

22 ing individuals |o receive the awards authorized in sections 
^53 812 and 313 a4d to bo Visijting women scioritists under the 

^ program authoriied under sectioned 14. In making such rec- 

^ 5 

\ • 1 , 

26\ ommendations, the (Committee shall consider recommonda- 



1 tions from governmental and private organizations active in 

2 promoting equal oppbrtunity for women in science. 

3 (b) Each member of the Committee siiall be appointed 

r 

. 4 by the President and the membership %\\^ represent a cross 
5 section of the physical, life, and social sciences. At least two 
members of the Committee shall be nonscientists. At least. 
. 7 .sever) mefmbgir^ of the Committed* shall be. women.. In ap- 

8 pointing menSbers to the Committee, the President shalt con- 

9 sider recommendations submitted by governmental aqd pri- 

10 vate organizations active in promoting equal opportunity for 

11 women in science. 

12 (c) Members of t^ie Committee shall be appointed |o 

13 serve for a three-year term, except that the terms of office S 
U members first appointed shall expirb, as , designated by the 

15 f^resident at the time of appointiTlrient, five at the^fe^^of one 

16 year, four at the end of. two years, and four at the end of 

17 three years. Any .member appointed to fill a vacancy pccur- 

18 ring prior to the expiration of the term for which the predo- ^ 

19 cesser of the member was appointed shajl be appointed for 

20 the remainder of such term. Members niay be reappointed to 

21 serve one additional term of three years, 

22 (d) Seven members of the Committee shall constitute a 

23 qiiof tim, and any vacancy in the Committee shall not affect 

24 its power to functioiji, , * 
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1 (o) The President shall designate one of the members of 

2 th^ Committee to serve as Chairperson/ 
' 8 (O^Each miBmber of the Committee who is not otherwisie 

4 Qjmployed by the United States Oovemmejit shall receive 

5 compensation at a rate equal to the daily rate prescribed for 

6 G9-18 under the General Schedule un4er section 6382 of 

7 title 5, iTnited States Code, including traveltime, for each^ 

8 day such memljer is engaged in the actual performance Qf 

9 duties as ?t member of the Committee. A member of the Cora- 

10 mittee who is an officer or employee of the United States 

11 Government shall serve without additional compensation. All 

12 mombers of ttie Committee shall be reimbursed for travel, 

13 siibsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them 

14 in t\}/d performajfce of their duties. ' ' 

15 (gj[ Foundation is authorized to provide such addi- 

16 \^nti\ assistance as may 'be necessary and ftppi;opriate to 

17 carry out the purposes of this section* ^ \ 

18 \(h) ,The Committee, with the approval of the President, 

19 is ^thori?ed to establish such additional procedures a^^^ 

♦ A ^ 

20 teria as necqssary to implement <(he provisions of thisVpart. 

•\ . - . • " \ 

21 DISTINGUISHED ACHIBVBMBNT IN THE ADVANOBJMLBN')^ QP ^ t, 

22 ^Omm IN 80IBN0B AWARD 

28 SiBp. 812. The President, upon the recommendation^ of 
24 the Committee, ahall make not more than twenty caih 
' 25 awards* of $25,000 each, to be known aa tht» Distingui^he 
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1 Aohievomtfnt in the Advancement of Women, in Science 
, 2 Award. Awards under this section shill bo made once each 
8 calendar yea^ to the individuals, acadomic institutions, Stato 
4 or local public agencies, private nonprofit organizations, or 
6 business conceins which have'mftde an out$tandinj^ contribu-* 

6 tlon to the participation and ad^ncement of women in sci- 

7 once and technology, Each recipient of the award shall re- 

8 c6ive a suitable citation describing the achieveraients for 

9 which' the award is presented. ' , ^ 

10- ^j^ATIIBMATI08 J^Np SCIENCE INOBNTIVia AWABD 

11 ^ Sec. 8 18. (a) The Director shall, upon the recortimenda- 

12 tions of the Committee, make not more tlian twenty cash 

13 awards of $10,000 each, to be knowif as the MalhemAtics 

14 and Science Incentive Award, to schools which' include onq 

15 or more of grades seven through tWtilve and which haye dem- 
16' onstrated a commitment to encouragipg enrollment of 

17 girls and young Women 'in mathematics and science courses, 

s> ■ . 

18 in 4ccordanco wjith the provisions of this section. Awards 

19 under this section shall be made to such schools Avhioh fiAve 

20 demonstrated, over a period of at least, three years, a sub- 

21 stftntial Increase in the ni^ber women enrolled in math- 

22 ematic3 and science courses. Such schools which enroll sub- 

0 

28 stantially more than the n(|tional average of women in ad- 
24 vanccd mathematics and science courses shall also bo eligiW 



1 for awards. The Mathematics and Science Incentive Awards 

2 shall Ije ^ii^esented once each 3^ear. , 

8 (b) Cash awarded under subsection (a) shall be used by 

4 the recipients to establish or further programs whicif^encOiir- 

5 age the participation of women in mathematical and scientific 

6 careers,^ „ ^ • 

7 (c) Each recipient of the aw&rd shall also receive a auj^ 

8 able plaque to cqmmemorate the achievements on which tlw 

9 award is based. The size and design of the plaques shall l)e 

10 determined by the Committee wit^i the approval of ihe Diroc- 

11 tor. 

i 

12 (d) The Director, jn cooperation with the Committee, is 

13 ai^thorjzed to (Establish such rules and regulations as are nec- 

14 essary to oarry out his functions under this section. 

15 VISITING- WOMKN SCIENTISTS PROOBAM 

t 

10 3BCj/8J[4. (a) There is established the visiting women 

17 scientists program. The purpose of the program is to select 

18 women scientists from a wide range of disoipiines and geo- 

19 graplijic areas who shall visit se<jondary Schodls and instiiu- 

20 tions of higlrcr education in ftll regions of the country in order 

21 to— " . • * • . 

22 ' (1) encourage girls and women to acquire basic 

,.f, 

23 ' skills in mathematics and science; 



(2) encourage girls and women,, to consider careers 

2 ^ in science and engineering and to j^pare 'themselves 

'3 appropriately for such dUreers; 

4 (3) provide information to students', f parents, 

5 teachers, coun«eloi;s, and adrtiinistratorB; and ; 

6 ' (4) coriduot lectures, seminars, infpnin&l discus- 

7 ^ions, and workshops concofmng various aspects of stii- 

8 ' entific ^nd tochnjc^tl careers for women. 

9 -^(b) Each year,' the Director, upon the recommendation 

10 of the Committee, shall juame not /fewer than thirty women 

1 1 from the Ooyernm^nt, industriaf, jprivate nonprofit, and aca^ 

12 domic sectors to bf) visiting !womt)n scientists. Each wonaan 

13 selected shall demoiistrate the potential to fulfill the purposes 

14 of the program asj|i6^cribed in subsection (a). At least one** 

15 half of the visiting wotpen sci^list6 named hi a particular 

16 calendar year shall be wcmiien wHo have degrees m science 

17 and engineering which were confen^ed, durmg the^ve^ear 

18 period immedifitely preceding the date of their selection. 

19 (c) Each visiting woman scientist )yhoJa n6i otherwiflo 

20 employed by the United States Government shall receive 
' 21 ^mpensation at a rate of $100 per day for each day she is 

22 engaged in the actual performance of her duties as a visiting 

28 woman ^oientist. A visiting wdman ficientist who is an officer 

24 or employee of the United States Govemmei^ dhall ^ervj^ 

25 without additional compensation. All vioHing women fioion- 
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1 tists shall bo reimbursed iqr travel, aubsistonoe, and other 

2 necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance of 
"3* tlieir duties. 

. 4 TITLE IV-EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

5 Pi^RT A— Agency Rbi^ponsi^ihty and Enforobmbnt 

6 Provisions . . 

7 i AOBNOY BB8P0N8IBltlTY 

8 ^ Sbc, 401. (a) The head of eacK Federal agency, national 

9 laboratory, and federally funded research And development 
10 center which supports or conducts research and development 
J i m science and technology shall take appropriate action to— 
^2 r (1). prevent discrimination against women in sci- 

18. cnce and technology; 

H (2) increase opportunities for the employment, 

15 / training, and advancement of women ;in* science; and 

16 (8) encourage the participation of iriinority and 

17 physically handicapped women in scientific and techni- 

18 cal careers* 

19 (b) The head of each suQjh agency, laboratory, and 

20 center shall take such action as may bo neceseiary to carry 

21 out the provisions^of this section, indudii^ activities designed 

22 to incroaBe the number of women — 

28 (1) in permanent and temporary and in^ full-time 

24 or part^imo scientific and technical positiouB at each 

I' 

26 appropriato OS levol or other Bimilar category; 
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(2) participating irt intfirnshjp and continuing eda- 



* . 
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1 

2 cation programs; 

8 (3) realizing opportunitios for promotion; 

(4) serving on peer review and advisory panels; 

5; and 

^ (6) serving as principal investigators for research 

projects, grants, a}id contracts, 

8 RBDUCTIO^I OF THE INDIBBQT COST BATH 

9 Sbo. 402. (a)(1) 'phe lioad of e^ch Federal agency, na- 

10 tionaJ laboratory, and federally funded research and develdp- 

1 1 nient center which supports research and development in sol- 

12 ence and technol6gy shall jfeduce the indirect cost rate of any 
18 organization or institution receiving Federal support for indi- 

14 rect costs in connection with the conduct of research and 

15 development in science and technology if, among the employ- 

16 oes of the organization or institution holding doctorates in 
• 17 each of the fields of the mathematical, phytiical, medical, bio- 

18 logical, engineering, and jsooial sciences, tJidCpercentage of 

19 women employees of the organization or institution is more 

20 than 2f> per centum below the percenti^go of women amdng 

21 all individuals in the United States holding doctorates in eaOh 

22 of such fields. In aocordanco with the provisions of paragraph 
28 (2),. the indirect cost rate of any each organization or institu* 
24 tlpn shall be reduced by one pefcontage point fof every poi^ 
20 contage, point that the porcontttge, of such women en)ployoos 
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1 of tho organization or institution in each of .such fields is more 

2 than 25 pdr centum below the percentage of women among 

3 all individuals in the United States holding doctorates in each 

4 of such fields. 

6 (2) The indirect cost rate of any organization or institu- 

6 tion under paragraph (1) may be reduced by up to 10 per 

7 centum. t ^ 

8^ (b) Any organization or institution whose indirect cost 

^ 9 Tate has been reduced pursuant to tfeis section may apply for 

JO an adjustment ot^ such indirect cost rate ,once in each six- 

11 month period after the date on which the Secretary initially 

12 reduced s^ch rate. - . . 

,18 . (c) ^^jKrfT good oause^ shown, the boad jof a Federal 

14 agency, nationa,! laboratory, or/ederally funded research and 

15 development center may waive the reduction of the irfdirect 

16 cost rate required under pariaprapb (1). 

17 ^ (d) For purposes of this section, the term "indirect cost 

18 rate" means the percentage of the amount of Federal support 

19 for research and development in science and technology 

20 which is received by an organisation or institution from the 

21 Federal Government in addition to the amourtt of Federal 

it 

22 support received to carry out research and development in 
28 science and technology in order to provide Federal support 
24 for the institutional costs of such research &nd development/ 
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1 OBANTS FOB LEOAt ASSISTANCE 



2 Sec. 403. (a) The Foundation is authorized and directed 

3 to make grants to persons to support legal options which 

4 ^relate to discrimination in scientific and technologicaWie'lds in 

5 accordance with the provisions of this section. A grant under 

6 this section may include support for reasonable attorneys' 

7 fees, fees for expert witnesses, and oth^f posts expected tp be. 

8 incurred by a person bringing such an action. The Founda- 

9 tion may make a grant to a person under this section if— 
. (^) the legal action brought by the person cah'roa- 

11 sonably be expected to ^fionVibute to the alleviation of 

12 discrimination against women in scientific and techno^- 

13 logical fiblds; 

(2) the economic interest of the person bringing 

15 the action in'tho outcome of the proceeding is small in 

16 • comparison to the costs of bringing the action; or 

17i (3) the person demonstrates that insufficient re- 

.18 sources are available to bring the legal action in the 

19 absence of a grant under this section. 

20 (b) Any review panel established to evaluate appHca- 

21 tlons for grants undei" this section shall coiJsist of attorneys 

22 with exporionco in cases relating to discrimination and repro- 
2ir soritativea of groups active in the promotion of equal opportu- 
^ nity for women irt, science art4 technology. 
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1 (c)(1) Any person applying for a grant under this section 

2 shall sign an t^greement which stt^tos that such person agrees 
8 to pay to the Foundation an amount equal to any fees or 
A costs awarded by a court in connection with a legal action 
6 supported under this section. No agreement under this para- 

6 graph shall require an^y person to pay to the Foundation an 

7 amount in excess of the total amount of 'any grants received 

8 by the person under this section. 

9 ^(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the 

10 Foundation shall use any amounts received pursuant to para- . 

11 graph (1) to make grants under this section. 

12 (d) No grant may be made under this section unles^ an 

13 application is submitted to the Diro^jtor at such time, \r\ such 

14 manner, and containing or accompanied by such information 

15 as the Director may require. 

16 (o) For purpioses of this section, the term "petson'^ has 

17 the same meanjjjig as in section 551(2) of title 5, United 

18 * States Code, and includes a class of individuals And any indl- 
.19 vidual nriember of such class. 

20 REJPOttTINO ftBQUIUED 

il Sec. 404. (a) The 1iead of o(^h Federal agi^ncy which 

22 provides Federal financial aseistancolor research and devel- 

28 opmcnt in science and technology which equals or exceeds 

24 $30,000,000 in any fiscal year and^tho head of eoxjh national 

25 laboratory and fedorttlly funded rosoarph and dovolopmont^ 



•1 center, shall report to the Congress annually, to^ the maxi- 
2 mum extent possible through existing appropriate reports, 
8 concerning the employment status of women in scientiflc i^nd 

4 technical positions, both at the agency, laboratory, or center, 

5 mi in agency, laboratory, or centbr supported research and 

6 development projects. The reports required shall include a 

7 compilation, evaluation, and comparison, by sex, by disci- 

8 pline, and as a percent of the totol of-^ 

9 (1) the number of individuals in permanent and 

10 temporary in full-time and part-time scientific and 

11 ' technical posijions, by GS leVel or other similar cate- 

12 ^ gory; 

(2) the average salary of individulls employed in 

14 such scientific and technical /positions, by GS level or 

15 other similar category; ^ 

(3) the number and type of promotional opportuni- 
17 ties realized by individuals in such scientific and tech- 
18j^^ nological positions; 

(4) the number of individuals serving on (A) peer 
30 review and (B) advisory panels de&ling with scientific 

'21 research and development activities; and > ^ — 

22 (5) the number of individuals serving as principal 

23 )^ investigators in agency, laboratory, or center supported 

24 or conducted scientific researcli and development 

25 projects. ^ 
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1 (b) The head o( each Federal agency, laboratory, and 

2 center required to report under subsection (a) shall compile 
p and evaluate the data collected pursuant to'^such subsection 

4 and shall transmit such data to the Director (or use in the 

5 annual report required under section 404. 

6 . (c) The |ead o( each Federal agency, laboratory, and 
^ ' center is authorized to establish such rules and regulations as 

8 he necessary to implement the provisions o( this section. 

9 1 DATA COLLECTION PROGHAM 

10 Sec. 405. (a) The Director is authorized and directed to 

11 make an accurate assessment of the participation and status 

12 of women in all disciplines and categories of scientific and 

13 technological fields in State and local governments, private 

14 ^enterprise, and academic institutions. The Director shall 
;t5 make and publicize such an assessment through the use of 

16 existing data collection, analysis, publication, and dissemina- 

* • \ 

17 tion programs of the Foundation, other Federal agencies, and 

18 the private sector, and shall develop new programs, if neces- 

19 sary, in order to assure that a complete assessment of the 

20 participation of women in scientific ahd technological careers 

21 is made and publicized, 

22 (b) The Director shall colleet, compile, and analyze data 

23 concerning — 




.,r . . \ ■ ' 

1 (1) the number of individuals in permanent sjand 

2 temporary and in full-time and part^timfe scientific and 
8^ , technological positions by appropriate job category; 

4 ' (2) the average salary of individuals in such scien- 

5 tific and technological positions; 

6 (8)^ the number and type of promotional oppprtuni- 

7 ties realized by individuals in such scientific and tech^ 
' 8 nological positions; ^ v 

9 ^ (4) tlvp number of individuals serving as principal 

10 ijfivestigatora^ in federally conducted or federally sup- 

11 ported research and devqlopment; Arid 

12' (6) the unemployment rate of individuals seeking 

13 scientific and technological positions. 

14 ANNUvft/ BBJ^OttT ' 

15 Sec. 406. (a) Once each year,' the bjrector 8hall\^e a 

16 report Concerning the data received pursuant to section ^4 

17 and the data collected, comj)iled, and analyzed pursuant t 

18 section 406. The Director shall tq/ke such steps as^mfty be 

19 necessary to assure that the data contained in the report is in 

20 a form which permits an accotirtting and comparison, by sex 
21. aftd by discipline, of the participation (>f women and men in 
.22' scientific and technological positions in public agencies, bqsi- 
28 ness concerns, private nonjprofit Organizations, educational 
24 institutions, IMoral agencies, Fcdofal laboratories, federally. 
26 funded research and development cent^jrs^ and research and 
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1 development projects supported by such Federal agencies^ 

2 labojatories, or centers. 

3 (b) The report of the Director required under this sec- 

4 tion shall be made available to the public through new and 

5 existing dissemination mechanisms^ including the Cleafing- 

6 house on Women in Science established under section 801, 

7 . (c) The Director shall transhmilTthe report required under 

8 this section to the Director of the/)ffico of Science and Tech-. . 

9 nology Policy, the Attorney General, the Chairman of the 

10 Equal Employment Opportunit)^ Commission, the Director of 

11 the Office of Civil Kights of the Office ot Eduoi^tion of the 

12 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Di- 

13 rector of the Office of Contract Compliaiice of tFe Depart- 

14 ment of Labor, , 

15 (d) The Director of the Office of Science and Technol- 

16 ogy Policy shall include the report received from the Director 

17 pursuant to subsection (c) in the annual report Submitted to 

18 Congress under section 209 'of the National Science and 

19 Technology Policy and Priorities Act of 1976 
20 



Part B— Oppoktunity Pbograms 

J" 

21 FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TRAINING FOR TH 



22 ^ ENCOURAGEMENT ;6F WOMEN IN SCIENCE 

S8 ^ SbO. 411. Tile Office of personnel Management is o) 
24 thorized and directed to include in its training program for 
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1 Officials Qf appropriate Federal agencies; information and 

2 instructions relating to— . 

3 (l)'tho recruitment, retention,, and pro^tion of 
V 4 qualified women scientists,^ engineers, and technicians; 

• (2) Federal, programs designed to assist in assur- 
" 6 ing equal opportunity for women in science and tech- 
7 \ nology; ' 

. 8 \ Federal laws requiring equal employment, edu- 
9 . cation, and training opportunity for women; and 

10 (4) enforcement and compliance mechanisms avail- 

11 able to assure full participation of wdmen in 'scientifK^ 

12 and technological fields. ' 

V CIVIL SERVICE HB0I$TER8 

14 • Sec. 412. The Director of the Office of Personnel Man- 

15 agement is authorised to take such action as may be neees^^ 

16 sary to increase the'mibber of women listed in registers # 

17 persons qualified for and seeking scientific and technological 
-18 positions. The Director of the Office of Personnel Manage- 

19 ment is directed to assure that sueh registers are circulated 

20 to each Federal agency, national laboratory, and federally 

21 funded research and development center which supports or ' 

22 carries out research and development activities. 

23 . OEMONSTKATION PBOJECtS 

24 , Seo. 418. (a) The "Foundation is authorized and directed 
26 to make grafts to, or ontor into contracts with, public agen- 
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\ cm, business concerns, private institutions «nd organiza- 

2 tions, and individuals for activities to encoura:ge\entployment 

3 and advancement of women in science and' technology 



4 th^'ough — 



5.: 



(1) flexible work schedules and job-sharing ar- 



6 rangements; ^ ^ 

7 ^2) eligibility for fringe benefits and the establish- 

8 ment of tenure for part-time employees; 

9 ^ (3) the removal of aritinepotism employinont con- 

10 ditions; and 

11 (4) other similar arrangements, including day 

* 12 ' care,, which shoV promise of encouraging sucK employ-^ 

13 ment and advancemient. 

14 (b) No. grant may be made under this section unless an 

15 application Is submitted to the Director at such ti|me and in 

16 $uch manner and containing or accompanied by such mforma- 

17 tiph as the Director* determines to be reasonable and appro-, 

- . ■ » , * . ■ . . 

18 priate. ^ , • , ^ 

19^ VISITING PBOPB&BOI18HIP8 FOB WOMEN IN SOIENOB 

20 * SBor^414. (a)(1) The- Foundation is authorized and di- 

21 rected to make grants to academic institutions for the estab- 

22 lishment of full-'time or part-time visiting professorships for 

23 women in science. I ^ 

- ' . i 

24 * (2) An institution applying for grant under thirf section 
26 shall assure that— ^ - 
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women in Bcionco; and 


10 


(D) each visiting profoasorship shalF bo for * a 


17 


period of at l^ast one year and not more jthan two 


18 


years. • 


, 19 


(b) Ko grant may bo nrnade under this flection unless an 



20 application is eubmitted to the Bireotor at such time and nt 

21 such manner and containing or accompanied by such informa- 

22 tion as the Director doterminos to bo reasonable and appro- 
28 pi-iato.; ^ * .y„. - 



I ^ pAi^y Gj)njb»ai>JPb6vi8ion& a ; 

^ DBPlNltlONS ^ 

8 Sbo. 42 L(a))i^r purposes of thia title-- 

4 , (1) the term 'Tedoral financial assistance^' mot^ns 

6 any grant, loin, or Odntj'act oth^r than a contract of 

♦ " ■- 

6 insQrance or guaranty; 

7 (2) the term "national laboratory" means any 
"8 Government diroctod research and development lahora- 

9 tory, as well as any research and development labora- 
10 , tory funded at least in part^by the Federal Govern- 

I I mont, except as provided in paragraph (8) of this sub- 
12 section* and ^ , 

iS (3) the term "federally funded research and dovol- 

14 opment center" moans any organization- which per- 

15 forms research and development exclusively 'or suU- 
' 10 stantially financed by the Foderdl Government and 

17 * which is administered by &n industrial firm, university, 

18 college, or other nonprofit institution. 

19 (b)*'The Director of the Office of Science and Technol- 

20 opXi Policy, in consultation with the Director> the Director o{ 

21 the Office of Personnel Manajjement, and thoi)ii*ector of the 

22 Office of Management and Budget, shall estiibliBh t]io criteria 

23 for defining "scientifie, technological, and tecKnteAl posi** 
24' tions" for the puifposes of part A. 'V y 



I , TITLE V-GENMA^i PROVISIONS 

2 . AUTHORITY . 

■■ - V • . . ■. . 

8 . Sbo. 501. (a) Except as othor^yiso provided in this^Aot ' 

• " ■ . * 

4 the Foundation 'Shall, in qarryirifg Out 

5 Act, have the same powers and authority titie Founctation has 

6 under the National Science Foundation At t of 19i50 to carry. 
. 7 out Its functions under that Act. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the Direc- 

■ 

9 tor shall, in carrying out the functions of the DirecUtf upder \ 
10 this Act, have tha saifne i)()wors'and authority the DireeU^r 

II has under the Niitional JSt^ience Foundation Act of 1960 to 
V2 carry gut the functions of the Director under tligit Act. 

,18 SEVBRABILITV 

14 Sec. 502. If a provision of this Act is held invalid^ the 

15 validity of the other pYovisions of the Act shall not be Jiffect- 

16 ed. If^an application of a provision of this Act to a person or ^ 

17 circymstance is held inyalidr the validity of the application 0(f 
^1^ the provisions to another person or circumstance shall not be 

19 affected. . / 

20 A^UTHOBIjaATION OF APPROPRIATIONS . ' ' / 

91 8ko. f>08. There are authoilzed to be appropriated for 
22 tho fiocal year lOBO and for each of the succeeding nine fiscal 
28 ' years, 8Uch».8um8, Jbut not to , exceed $26,000,000 ih any 
24 fisoal year, as nniiy bo necessoiry to carry put the provisions of 
26 this Act. " 
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Senator Kennedy. As I mentioned in the latter part of my 
opening statement, there has been a very significant failure in our 
educational systen^in this respect. A variety of factors ar|^volved 
including discrimmation against women as they pUrsiBfc^arious 
professional degrees. Even when they do reCeiVe these degrees and 
have a comparable level of education and skills, they experience a 
much higher unemployment rate than men, thev earn significantly 
less than men, and are subject to a variety of other factors that 
work to their disadvantage. 

* We will start off on oyr^hearing this morning by hearing from 
individual Women about some reaMife situations in health care 
t^at are unfortunately ' quite typical in comipunities around the 
country. ^ 

I greeted our witnesses here just before we began this morning, 
and 1 hope they will feel relaxed and feel at eas^. I know it ^s never 
easy to talk about health care problems in one's family, but I want 
to give them the assurance that this information they share *vith 
us is of great importance to our committee and to Our efforts in 
trying to change and improve the system. 

The stories that we will hear this morning are stories that we 
could hear in any community in the the country. We have selected 
witnesses whose experience dramatize the problems which are all 
too typical. I am sure that our witnesses here this morning prob- 
ably have friends, relatives, and associates, who have problems 
similar to their own., 

I fihd that when I am in, my ow^n State of Massachusetts, a day 
docmn't go by when the types of problem© we will hear about' today 
are not brought to mji^ attention. Sorrow and tragedy fill the prob- 
lems these people must face. We appeciate the willingness of our 
panel to testify, and we look forward to hearing from them. 

Senator Metzenbaym, who is an^ extremely active member of our 
committee, has been one of the members of the Senate who has 
been strongly committed to remedying the types of problems that 
.\veVe going po hear about today^He has been a strong supporter of 
fur efforts. He was also good enftugh to invite me to visit the, 
Uleveland Free Clinic, a rather unique facility. 4 

Howard, we look forward to hearing your comments at this time. . 

Senator Mktzenbaun*: Mr. Chairnian, I want to say publicly that 
many people talk about other things which you might do, but the 
Senate would have a gr^aii gap in it if we didn't haye yopr leader- 
ship.V Without your leadejfship, I am sure we wouldn't, be holding 
these hearings. ' / 

You have certainly made it possible, in setting up these hearings 
today, c^nd so many others, to focus in on some of ihe issues of 
meyor concern to our Nation. I am particularly pleased to be here 
today for these iriiportaht hearings on the issue of women and 
health. 

Vw haVe already acknowledged the special health n6ods of mi- 
"nority groups in this country— the blacks, Hjspanics and Native 
Americans. 1 think it is time we address the special health needs of 
a majority of people in this country: Women who- make up 51 
iwrcont of bur population. ^ 

the problems that V^men face in the area of health care are 
multifaceted and cannot be remedied by a single approach* In 
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general, women face the -same risks to their health as mbn do, 
However, women must also face the additional risks to their health . 
associated with pregnancy, delivery, pregnancy prevention, and 
other related reproductive health risks. Often womep must receive 
care from a medical profession which is composed predominantly of 
men, and is probably male oriented. 

Women's groups have claimed that mei\ make decisions about 
women's health care, about what drugs are safe or not safe for 
women to take, and about the development of new drugs and 
devices that are used' predominantly by women. 
. Mr. Chairman, I believe that your bill. Women in Health and 
Science, which attempts to encourage women to ent|^r the medical 
and research professions, is an important aspect to the improve- 
ment of health care for women. I welcome the opportunity iio hear 
testimony from the distinguished witnesses who are here today on 
hormones, their effect on health, cancer epidemiology as it specifi- 
cally relates to women, and. the general health concerns of Ameri- 
can women. I look forward to working with you and the subcom- 
niittee and the women who have indicated their interest and par- 
ticipation and involvement in this subject in the development of a 
comprehensive policy for women's health care in this country. 

I am particularly pleased to see the amount of interest that this 
subject has engendered. It is one of the most important health 
issues for our Nation to address. I am grateful to you for your 
leadership. \ 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very miich, Howard, for your kind 
words. 

We will move forward now with our witnesses here this morning, 
dndJ will start with Ms. Diana McLaughlin. Ms. McLaughlin, you 
don*t have prepared testimony, but I think you^know the boints 
that we re trying t6 address. I would like to ask you a sei*ies of 
questions to try and make sure that we cover the points. I want 
you to describe in your own words your^experience with the health 
care system. 

stAtemen;i:^of ms. diana Mclaughlin, Baltimore, md:; 

MRS. MARTHA RAY, WASHINGTON. DC: MRS. ETHEL GOLD- 
BERG. PHILADELPHIA. PA.; 'AND MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 
BUCKW ALTER, MARLBORO, MD . A PANISL 

Senator KE^NNEDY. As I understand it, you are divorced? ' 
Ms. McLaughlin. Yes; I am. 

Senator KfiNNiJDY. And when you were married you had Ipretty 
go(id health care coverage; did' you not? 

Ms. McLauohun. Excellent coverage. 

Senator Kennedy. What kind of policy was that? 

Ms. McLaughlin. My husband belonged to Master Mates and 
Pilots, so it was union insurance. V • 

/ Senator Kennbdy. And do you have children? \ 

Ms. McLaughlin. Yes; I have four gi^andchildren. Senator. 

Senator Kennedy. As I understand it, you had a heart condition 
•for Bom© period of time; is that right? . 
^ Ma. McLaughlin, I have a heart defect that I've had all my life 
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Senator KfiNNBHY. You probably had treatment for that defect 
when you were a ehfld and I expect the expenses were covered by 
your parents' health insurance; is that right? 
, Ms. McLauohwn. Bight, and it was continued to be covered, of 
course, during my mamege. ' 

Senator Kennedy. If you hadn't b6en married, and covered by 
your husbands union insurance, probably the chances ar0 tyou 
wouldn t have been able to get health insurance. 

Ms. McLauoulin. That's absolutely right. Or they would hav©' 
rated me so highly I couldn't afford it. 4. 

Senator Kennedy. After your divorce did you have hahlth insur* 
ance, Or did it terminate with your divorce? 

Ms. McLauohlin. It was terminated. Of course, as a displaced 
homemaker, that's the last thing you think about when you're 
gettmg divorced, whether you have health insurance. It doesn't 
dawn on you until much later when you need it, that you are 
absolutely uncovered. It's instant panic. 

Not only do I have a heart condition, but J(,Jjave a past history of 
cancer, which doubly kills you as far as b^ing bted. So that no 
l?.®*^^?*' ^"."^ *yP* insurance I would have tfied to get, I could have 
ill-afforded it, I think at almost any cost. 

I want to^ tell you something that I think is pretty interesting. 
One of the health insurance companies— in fact, the largest health 
msurance company in tho country teddy, I called to see about 
getting insurance, and I explained I had, preexisting conditions, 
which, of course, I think< is only fair to say. I said f realize this 
could change the policy, but I would like for them to send me the 
policy and I would like to talk about it anyway. She said, "Woil. if I 
wore^you, Miss McLaughlin, I would lie about it." 

Senator Kennedy. The insurance company suggested that? 

Ms. McLauohlin. That's right. 
. And since I knew a little bit aboul Insurance, and ajl, I knew 
exactly what would happen if I did lie and got Caught. They would 
cancel me and that would be the end of it. You know, that's a nice, 
neat mark if I tried to get insurance again. 

But those were her words to me. She said, "I would lie." * 

Senator Kennedy. So you were—- ^ 

M^. McLauohlin. I was desperate. I 'needed insurance, I h^ive 
been in the hospital twice for serious things since I got divorced. 
Neither time did I have any insurance. Maybe years ago i would 
have lied, but I know what would have happened to me. 

1 really think my experience was very interesting. I think people 
should know about it. If I was being told to lie, then other people 
as well were being told to He about preexisting conditions. 

SOnator Kennedv. What happeh^d to you after ydu got divorced? 
Did you need hospitalization? , ' , ^ " 

„ MB- McLauohlin. When I got divorced r was living in Florida. I 
lu . ?u T^^ fractured my Wp.,! went to the same hospital 
that I had gone to for years and where my children had gone, 
whenr of course, I had been very adequately covered. I had ah 
excellent sui?geon, excellent c^re. a ««u .»»n 

.V "P^^ ^^^^ for them to. say something about paying the 
bill— they had never asked me when I walked in, «o help me. They 
never said anything to m6. They had just assumed, because I had 
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been there before, I w«i8' covered. When they asked me I told them 
* I had no coverage. 
^ Well, they were ^ little tiaken aback. I went downstairs to the 

office. I couldn't walk too yveU— in fact, I cojwldn't walk at all. One 
.of the offic^ personnel eame back upstairs and ha said to m^ ''Are 
> you sure y6u re divorced?" [Laughter.] I said, *'Yes; I am." He said, 
• But vou /had such great insurance when you werj^ married*" I 
said, rhat has nothing to do with me today. 

Needje^s to say— well, I had a v^ty good surgeon who knows me 
quite well, rand he told me, /'Pay it when you- can, Diana* Don't 
worry about it," But the hospital bill I still ojve, and I owe thou- 
sands it) Florida on that one thing, for all kinds of X-rays and 

everythfrtg, to learn lb walk again. Then after I got up here 

Senator Kennedy. Did they try to make your son sign for the 
bill? J V ^ 

Ms. McLaughlin* That was very interesting. I have an 18-year- 
^ old son who was with me at the time. "^Ehe office called him in and 
said, ''We KV^ant you to sign a paper for your mother, to be responsi- 
ble fori your mother." He came up to see me and said, "Ma, tney 
\ want me to sign the papers; is that OK"? , , 

Well, if you c|Uld nave a fit lying flat on your back, I would hc^e 
had a fit. I said, "For Qpd's sake don't sign a thing. You are not 
responsible for me. Eventually I'll take care of my own bills. But at 
this point you're not responsible and I Will not have you be respon- 
sible for me.*' ^ \ 

Well, they were a little unhappjl^ about that. I also hav^ three 
other grown children tljat I'm sure, had they been therV they 
i would nave done the same thing to them. 
Wh0n I got up to Baltimore 

Senator Kennedy. Let me just interrupt^ if I could, for a mo- 
ment. 

' What is the kind of emotional trauma that you live with when 

you know that you don't have health insurance coyerage? Does this 
give you a sense of stress or anxiety, dcf you fear illness or sickness 
or hospitalization? 

I think one of the i(nportant benefits of health insurance cover- 
• age is that it relieves people from that xtype of anxiety. I was 
wondering^ given your own experiences^ whether you were anxious 
during the period of time when you knew you weren't covcired. 

I would like the other .witnesses to think i& little bit about that, 
too. I would be interested in theit* views. 
J Ms. McLaughlin. I think you have to understand that after 

being married for 85 years and being in this, nice, comfortable . 
atmosphore, I had so many problems that I don t know which was 
the most important. I will nave to say that as a displaced home- 
maker and working as a displaced homemaRer,. that there are 
thousands mbre women just like me who had this dame thing, who 
did not think about that because that was not their initial problem. 

My initial probli^m was I had to learn to walk again. I also hftd 
to eat. I had to survive. I walked out of a divorce Svith not onQ 



penny. My Husband gave me nothing. The judge ^ald to me, 
*You re too old for rehabilitative alimony/' So I had to first sur- 
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Senator KeNNKsnv. Was this a male judge? [Laughter.] 
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Ms. McLavohlin, This w(i0 a mal<r judge, and Senator, I'll tell 
yod[, he was from Texas. [Laughter.] : 

But that's what I was told. I had to eat. My husband was in the 
merchant marine. I had absolutely no redress to getting a dime 
from him, They are sitting there covered under nice acts of 1700 
which allows them to do, i? vou'll pardon me, as they dai(nned well 
please. So I got nothing, and I also got nothing half the time I was 
separated b^ause he was at sea, and unless I could get the U.S. 
Marshal to nail hint on a ship in a U.S. |)ort, I was out of luck. 
That's the strongest I have ever said anything about my marriage, 
but you should knQ.w that. 

Really, thinking about my health insurance was the last thing on 
my mind. I wanted to eat. 

Now, I^ave lived with a heart condition and I also have lived 
with havmg cancer for many a year. And it's — - 

Senator Kennedy. Do you have coverage now? 

M$i McLaughlin. Today I have coverage through the qenter. But 
^p until 5 months ago,; I had nothing. ; 

^ Senator Kennedy. So what period of t*me was it that you were 
without coverage? 

Ms, McLauohLin. This was a period from when I was 56 until I 
was 59V;j. So that's a long time to wonder every day if something 
could happen to you. 

Seliator Kennedy. So you had these conditions-- the heart condi- 
tion^ since you were a child, covered by your parents, arid that 
condi|;i6n well covered by your husbahd s insurance, and also the 
history of cancfer. You were covered one day and then, because of 
your tlivorce, even though you're the same human v being, even 
thougn ypu have the same friends in the hospital, knew the doctors 
and the personnel in the hospital, you went in there and s^iddenly 
there's an entirely different relationship. Suddenly, you're no^ cov) 
ered. • ' 

Ms. McLaughlin. That's right. 

Senator Kennedy. What sort of sense does that make, to have i 
the <]uestion about cpverag^ of health care depend upon the status i 
of your marriage? t)ops t^at seem ^$o make any, sense to ypu? 

Ms. McLaughlin. It makes no sense whatsoever, absolutely. 

You know, X think probably, after eating, that is one of the modt 
stressful things you can hav^, the fact that ev^ry day somethings 
could happen to you and you are going to have , to go to that 
hospital and you are not going to be able to pay that bill . 

Furthermore, because of coming back to a State where I qo not 
know anybody, I walked into a hospital— I mean I was taken' in^o a 
hospital— lost year and I have tasay right off the bat dbril have 
any money" and they can refusQ^^me and I cannot get in^ 

Wha<^ happens to a peri^on like that? I ' happened to have a 
4^)fivate doctor at lhat point and that's the only Wy I got intp a 
Baltimore hospital No way are they goinjLifr touch mef I'm in 
^ there for heart problems^!?-*-- %. 
' Senator Kej^nedVi Imagine whjftt would happen to people who 
didjn't have health insurance covt»rag^ or a particular yphyslpian. 
They would have difficulty in getting into the hospital. 



Mb. McLauqhlin. They cpn't get i|g^moaii, what happens to 
you when the ambulance picks yo\x ^IsflVhe street and you get to 
the hospital? The first thing they savJHPRi is— 

Senator Kknnedy. But your husbmld was covered all during this 
time? . , • ; - , 

Ms. McLaughlin. Right. / . 

Senator KEfiNKDY. After the divorce, there wasn't dny termina- 
tion of his coverage. 

Ms. McLaughlin. 'Absolutely not. The union coverage is for the 
union member. 

Senator Kennedy, Let's mov<p to Mrs. Ray. As I understand, you 
and yoiir husband were Separated in 197(5 after 10 years of mar- 
riage; is tkat correct? 

Mrs. Ray. That is correct. . 

Senator Kennedy. And do you have children? 

Mrs. Ray. Yes. ^ ^ 

S^t)«tor Kennepy. And what does your husband do? 
>Mfs. Ray. My husband is a scientist at NIH, a scientist adminis*- 
tratoi*^ , 

Senator Kennedy. What happened to your health insurance cov- 
erage after you were separated? 

Mrs. Ray. He dropped the family coverage and went to an indi- 
vidual coverage. 

Senator Ke*^nedV. And did you know that your coverage had 
been dropped? . ' ; 

Mrs. Ray. No, I did not, not until quite a number of mohths 
later. 

Senator Kennedy. And hgw did you find that out? 
Mrs. Ray. I found it out by having a Charge for our daughter's 
care disallowed. 

Senator Kennedy. ' Ybur daughter got sick and needed some 
health care 

Mrs* Ray. That's correct. , 
Senator Kennedy. And you assumed that your 'coverage had 
continued, and then you found out that it had been dropped; is that 

f Mr^. Ray. That's j^ight. ^ . . 

j^enator KennepY/ That was th^ first time you found out y0u 
weren't covered? 

Mrs. Ray. That's right. I had called a number of times to make 
sure I was stiU covered, and each tifne I was told, ''Yes, you're still 
covered''. But I wasn^t covered. • , / 

Senator Kennedy. You could hti^e converted your policy prob- 
ably • . • ■ . V.-' \ 

Mrs. Ray. That's true. 

Senator Kennedy (continuing). To another policy. 
Mf8. Ray. That's rjght. 

Senator Kennedy. But since you assumed you were covered, you 
didn't do thatt ' ^ ' ^ V 

Mrs. Ray. That's right. You have\30 days to convert^ a^d natural- 
ly* by the time I knew that 1 was not covered, it was too late. 

Seiwtor KennrOy. That was in 1976 when yoU were separate^. 
Now fn 1977 5^ou were in an automobile aotiident? 

Mrs. Ray. Yes; in May 1977 I was in an automobil)E> accident. 



Senator KENNknV. And d|fl;W^have health insurance at that 
time? V^V^ 

Mrs. Ray. No; I had nO healfh insurance at that time. 
' ^ Senator Kennkoy. So how diowdu manage thelHbill? 
. I Mrs. Ray. Well, I still owe th^. An orthopedist has treated me 
an4 So far I have not paid him. Arid since then I have had to have 
surgery and I owe the newest Swgeon as well, as well as the 
hospital. I could go on. \ 

Senator Kennedy. In 1978 did ypu get a Bl lie Cross policy? 

Mrs. Ray. Yes, I did. I would have^een frightened to go on any 
further, even though I really and truljt can't afford to have it. Yes, 
I did. ' \ ^ . 

. Senator Kennedy. What are the prenwums on that? 

Mrs. Ray. They're $111.50. That started out much^ higher, and for 
* some reason that I don't understand — - \ f 

Senator .Kennedy. That's a month, corrfect? ' ' 

Mrs. Ray. That's a month, per month, j 

Senator Kennedy. And do they exclude preexisting conditions? 

Mrs. Ray. That is correct. They excluded our daughter's osteo- 
chondritis dissecans, which is a bone disorder, which is a SQjious 

exclusion. And they also excluded o» 

.Senator Kennedy. Let me juat ask you qkx that point: Will there 
be additional medical expenses that will be associated with your 
child's illness? ^ 

Mrs. Ray. If she shoufd require any care that is associated with 
this condition, I will not have money to pay for it, because it is 
excluded under the health insurance. 

I could add to that if you care to listen. 

Senator Kennedy. She was covered under your husband's policy 
for this condition? - 

Mrs. Ray. That's correct. 

Senator Kennedy. But not under this policy? 

Mrs. Ray. That's right. . . e 

Senfttor Kennedy. Still, the condition hasn't changed? V 
.Mrs. RaV. No; the condition is the same, and she has increased 
problems. ' ' , 

Senatqr Kennedy. And you have had som^ health conditions 
which have been excluded as We*ll? 

Mr$. Ray. Yes» I hav^. But frankly, 1 think they're ridiculous. I 
am excluded for migraine headaches— ^ i. • 

Senator Kennedy. Migraine rheadaches? 

Mrs. Ray. Yes, and conditions that stem therefrom. I can't imag^ 
ine what conditions might stem from migraine headaches] but I'm 
excluded in any case| And for a low thyroid, anything cortnected 
with that. ; ^ 

Senator I^ennedy. What's your own sense about that? I mean, 
does it make any^ sehse af all to yoU> givgn the fact that you are 
covered, your husband was a scientist with good covera|je: you get 
separated and then find out b^(?ause more^an 80 days has gone 
by after he switched to single coverage youVe^really left out in the 
cold And your daughter is left out in the cold* with preexisting 
conditions which are excluded from coverage under Blue Cross, 
preexistihg conditions such as your migraine headaches, 



^ You re the samck-human being; your daughter is the same person 
that was covered Under the other With insurance policy. Does any 
of this noalce any 8,en8e to you? 1 

♦ Mrs. JRay. No, it does not. 1 1 

Senator Kennedy, And you're still paying beck some of the 
previous bills, are you not? 

Mrs. Ray. I hope some day to pay them back, but it takes all we 
have to just barely exist. I don't have money for niedical expenses. 
My friendjs help me a good deal. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Yoy mentioned that you had 30, days in 
-whkh to reenroll in Blue Cross. Were you given that 30-day iipticef 

Mrs. Ray. No, Blue Cross told me they are not required by law t6 
notify the dependences. I said to them, "Well, you sell insurance, 
and It seems to me that you're letting a good market go t6 Waste' 
becau8e<a lot of these people Would be delighted io have insurance. 
So it seems tb me the only thing that yoU care about is having us 
lose our coverage and then have to come in with lesser coverage." 

Senator I^etzenbaum. Who got the 30-day notice, Mrs. Ray? 

Mrs. Ray. I don't imagine any 30-day notice wfts given. My 
husband ^ust simply changed the coverage without tejling me and 
that was it. • ' ^ 

Senator Metzenbaum. And when you spoke with Blue Cross, did 
they tell yoti that there was a 30-day notice or a 30-day grafce 
period? 

Mrs. RAY. A 30-day^ace peViod in which I had to get a difTerent 
kind of coverage! for myself atad my daughter. And if I did not. 
tough,, ■} ] 

Senator Metzenbaum. I donft know how anybody would have^ 
knowri about such a grace peridd during that trying period immedU? 
ately after a, divorce. . ' 

^^rs. Ray. No; I don't either. ^ ) ■ 

Senator MetSienbaum. Would Blue Cross then insure you, with^ 
out any exclusions," in that 80-day grace jperiod? 

Mrs. Ray. My understanding was thafthey would have taken me 
duritwf that period of time, with basically the flame type of cpver- 
age. But it was a Government policy so perhaps there would have 
been some differences; But in. any case, I don't think I wouldliave 
haa exclusions. o ■ , • • 

Senator Metzenbaum. That's very inequitable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. • ; 

Senator Kennedy. I had asked Mrs. McLaughlin about the coni 
cern that she has about conditions which are not covered. Do you 
vyorry that your daughter niay get sick? ^ 

Mrs.. Ray, Yes, I do. She falls quite frequently going up and down 
steps especially, and I am petrified that she will, fall and get a 
serious llyury ftnd. simpler because she has the bone condition^ it 
will be excluded. As a matter of fact, even though I don't like to 
teach my children ta lie, I sftid, "For God's sake, if you fall; say you 
slinped on a banana skin." - , 

It s a terrible thing. She saw the Orthopedist yesterday and he 
said thm^d a good possibility that she i6 going to km to have 
surgery. He is, however, tiding a more coffservative approach first, 

Senator K^nmbi^y. We hear so much in the discussioff and debate 
on national health insurance about the issue, of coatf in terms of 
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dollars. We are obviously concerned with that cost, with how to 
deal with the doctors »and negotiate fee schedules, with cost con- 
tainment, and with Qther factors. We hear ao infrequently abodt 
^he human cost and the human anxiety that you feel worrying 
dfcout your daughter* and worrying about these uncovered condi- 
tions requiring treatment, I am sure hundreds of thousands of 
parents have similar worries and anxieties. It's really a question 
what this fear means and what its toll is. 

There isn't a mother in any Western society in the free world 
that has this burden of fear for their children— not one. They don't 
have it in Canada, they don't have it in the Western European 
countries, they don't have it in other nations of this world. They 
-^ly have it in the United States and in South Africa.- 

You know, we have to ask ourselvesj as a society, how long will 
we put up with or tolerate this situatiojn. It is intolerable, unfair, 
umust, and wrong. It maj^ no sense from any point of view. 

Mrs. Goldberg,^would you answer a few questions now. You're a 
widow, as I understand. 

Mrs. Goldberg. That is true. ' j 

Senator Kennedy. When did your husband die? 

• Mrs. GoLDBERft. April 1968. 

Senator KennedV. What bugjness was he in? / 

Mrs, Goldberg. We had a Httle grocery and meat store. And out 
of ^ that little grocery and meat store, he had to pay out '|10,000 
because Blue Shield would not cover me. I was a risk. 
^ Senator Kennedy. You were a risk? I don't quite understand 
what you are saying. You had a small business. What is your 
monthly income? 

Mrs. Goldbekg. Are we speaking about the present time? 

Senator Kennedy. Yes, presentl^N 

Mrs. Goldberg. Presently, with all the increases in my social 
security, and the interest I m getting op some savings x^ertificates, 
it is $548 a month. . ^• 

Senator Kennedy. And what is your rent? 

Mrs. Goldberg. Mv rent is $2168 a month. It was $148.50, and it's 
now $268. ' , 

Senator Kennedy. As I understand it, you did have health insur- 
ance coverage while your husband was alive; is that correct? 

Mrs. Goldberg. Only insofar as Blue Cross fdi: me. He had Blue 
Shield. They wouldn't give it to me. i was a risk. 

After he died— I wrote to Blue Shield and I asked them to please 
cover me. That was in 1968. I was grafted Blue Shield in Septem- 
ber 1972, wnidh was :B months before I g;ot my social security card. 
They weren't takipjf any chances with 

Senator K^nne^y, I want to say that I Wrote to you out of 'sheer 
desperation, J^^cause I was and am being\fltrangled. 1 have €ata» 
atrophic at)e'dical bills. We. hdye the rotteVst* if ^ n^ay sa^ it, 
Bvstena. I pay, in additioiv to what iS taken, out o( my medicare 
check e&ch xnontK, I pay— wejl, it's the Blue. Cross 65 special, I 
thinHhat/8 what it's called. It was formerly $17, and it's now $39 
ev^fy 3 months. I had to also in desperation take 6ut a pplicy—not 
thfe best, but^t paid something—toward hospital bMls* . 
/ pay about $500 a vear, for a health plan that, is far from 
' adequate. ^Hese bills I nave with me represent a &;nall portion of 
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What I have h^d to pay. I lost a whole year of bills somewhere, I 
have been writing and talking to everyone. This ie a letter written 
to the Philadelphia Inquirer by a* person ani^ry over changes in 
medicare. That was mp. * * 

Senator KENKEDXa As I understand the point you make on medi- 
care; you're pdying tnore and more for lesp and less? 
^ Mrs, Goi,DBER6, .That's ejj^ctly it. are getting less for more. 

Senator Kennepy. As I understand, afttepyttur husband died you 
weren't old enough to qualify for medicifre. So you had a peinod 
where you were covered, and then youn husband died,; and then > 
yoy're left in a gap where you're not covered at all— 

IVU^s. Goldberg. That's right. All I had was Blue Cross. 

Sen'ator Kennedy [continuing]. And you had the same kinde* of 
anxietiei^ thftt Mrs. Ray and Ms. McLaughlin have. Then when y6u 
do qualify for medicare, ypu find out that you're paying more and 
• more an^d not getting the kind of coverage which you need as I 
understand it. . . J 

Mrs. GoLDBERp. Wh^n I talked about coverage, Wha^ kind-of'a 
plan is it that is i)ermitted in midstream to change th^jir tJategories 
of office visits? Thai's what they, did, very rpcently, in January. 
They changed a neur^^logist's visit,, from extended to intermediate, 
and then they changed the intermediate .to bYief. Whatevei* hap- 
pened to the brief is anyolxe's guess. - 

This neurologist, incident^aUy— and I'm not bringing down the 
ceiling oh him, but I think he's very unfair; In^ 1972 his. fee was' 
$15. Each year since 1972 he has continuously raised it His fee as 
of 1978 was $40, and when I saw him 2 weeJcs ago, he let me^ know 
that in September he was going to 4\aVe arfother increase. ^ 
. Now, this is the unfair pdrt. Wh6n they changed my categpVy, 
instead of allowing me $80 on a . $40 visit, they now allow me $20. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, what do% thajt meian in tettm of what 
you have to pay-7— ^ . » » 

. Mrs. Goi>DBERG. Wliat does that mean? 1^11 tell y6u what that 
mekns 

Senator Kbiwedy. Let me see if I undierstand. Medicare provides 
so much and you make dp the difference? / . • 

Mrs. Go^^DBERG. Exactly that, I eat up every pen;iy of my income 
strictly for prescriptions, which rfre my lif^irie. I have a list here of 
^operations that I l^ve had-- 1 have had two carotid artery oper-. 
ations within the last 5 years. - 

Senator Kennedy. Do you^have to make a choice between food 
and health care? * . ' - • • 

Mrs. Goldberg. I was going to use thia little example. It would 
be very nice at the end of the mohth to i(p able to say, ''pan J buy 
both thiB panty hose and the lipstick or not.'' Now, that 'is exactly 
what my condition As far as my health insurance is concerned^ 
it takes overv penny. It costs me^ fortune, And, unfortunately^ I 
can't be under one doctor's c^. I need five specialists. I have 
peizures, I Have an irritated vodal coptex, I have Carotid stenosis, 
they ve called me an oirthopedic disaster and so on. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mrs. Goldberg, last December I held some 
hearings iij Ohio on health c^are costs for the elderiy.^ Several 
witnessed taHced about the problems of getting doctors to accept the 
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'a«8ignm<»,nt and paVticuJafly that a very-lciW proportion of doctors 
acoeptxassignment in Ohio. ' . 
Mrs/ Goldberg. All righftl'U talk on that. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Have you had a problem in (attempting to 
get the doctors to accept assignment? - . V ' 

< Mrs. Go|.DBERG. Out of five doctors that I go to for care, one 
accepts the' medicare allowance. He's the only one, with a heart. 
The rest of thenfi, no way, , , , , , 

Senator MetzenbaOm. The rest of them , say they don t want to 

Dflher? ' ■ < v^i' ■ . . I i 

/Mrs. Goldberg. They want me to pay them, and then 1 get a 
iedicare receipt and that's what I send in. * 
. ■ Senator Metzenbaum. Yqu then fiU out a simple medicare form, 
'kon't you, and then are reimbursed? 

r Mrs. Goldberg. Theijr medicare gives me what they thmk is a so- 
called reasonable allowance. , , i. . r-n- * 

Senator MetjsenBAUI^. Have yoM had any trouble in tilling, out 
the rhedicare forms? , ' , 

Mrs. Goldberg. Oh, are you kidding? I have- filled out so many, 
I'm a veteran. I'm a veteran at it. ' . 

You know, when I was in the hospital in May for some foot 
surgery, one of the young residents was curious when he saw my 
file: He courited my admissioiM to the hospital since 1962, 1 believe, 
until 1979. There were 26 admissions, with surgery 12 times. 

Senator Metzenbaum. About what percentage of the bills you 
have paid the doctors has medicare'^ reimbursed you for? 

Mrs." Goldberg. They're a Itttle bit crazy. You can never tell. 
You can never tell what they're goin^ to return. I honestly feel — ^ 

Senator Metzenbaum. Could you give us some examples? 

MrsiGotDBE^BG. Yes; I'll give you an' example. . 

i honestly feel that sometimes it depends on whose desk th^t 
particularjiiai'" ^^nda on, because I have already gotten $30^ to- 
wards tJwPO on the neurologist, and I have already gotten $25, 
and* therrtf sent back a letter when t only got the $20 and I said, 

"Someone Jbofed; because ^" I don't mince words. I got a letter 

fr#in thfem about a month later, txnd they said I am entitled to a 
hearing if I'm not satisfied with the amount allied, but it has ..to 
be $100 or more. " ■ „ ■ 

Now, what chance do I have? None whatsoever. Every penny 1 
have In income goes fbr rent, food, and doctor bills. It's Very rough. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Is the cost of coinsurance itself a big 

burden? , ' ^^.^ . 

Mt&. Goldberg. Of course. When one w6man has to pay !plb» tor 
rent— and I have looked, I have tfied to get out of there and look 
for something cheaper, and I . can't find anything ahless I want U) 
live in a distressed area. I have to pdy all thes^ differences and all 
these prescriptions that I am on— I am on fiye different^ , r lo^" 
Uons. How much money can I have and how cheerf\il cfen I feel?. I 
don't feel one bit cheerful. , , \'a'u 

' i uIbo happeH to be a very proud and independent woman. I don t 
look for a handout'. I won't accept any Hind of Handout, not even 
trotn my son? because that's the way I want it. But I will accept, 
very gratefully, a health plan that wouldn't choke me to death 
each ftionth. It is distressing, disturbing, downright rotten. 
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Senator Kennedy. Pine,/you'ire.a very frank ^nd^utspoken lady. 
Mrs. Buckwalter, we welcome both you and your husband. Would 
you tell us how old you are? ^ 
Mrs. BuCKWALTER. I m 22, and my husband is ^7.; 
Senator KB^rNBDY. When was your daughter born? 
Mrs. BucKw ALTER. December 28, 1978. 

Senator Kbnnedy. And what kind oF health insurance did you 
have when you were married? . 
Mrs. BucKWALtBR. Absolutely notjiing. 

Senator Kennedy. As I understand it, when you became pre^-" 
nant you and your husband were looking for medical assistance 
programs, is that right? « 

Mrs. BucKWALTBRr^e Were. 

Senator_'KENNEDY. What happened when you applied for medical 
assistance? Q 
. Mrs. BuacwAH'ER. We applied in -August 1978, and at the time 
my husband was making between $80 and $100 a week. We applied 
and we received a letter a month later, I guess, saying that our 
income exceeded the amount by $81.85, and the onlv way that we 
would be eligible Was if our medicfl^l expenses were $188 more, but 
we had already submitted it, which, at that time was $500 or $600. 

Senator Keiwedy. AS I understand it, yoqr husband was working 
at this time^ COT rect? ,V \, ' , . 

Mrs. BuCKWALTElHy CoiI^JBCt. 

^.®."®*°LP'^'^*'^^^' was^working'as a landscaper, and vhe was 
making $aO a w«ek,aWthat was'^'lSO a week too much, h that 
correct?. ' «^ >. ' 

Mrs. jucKWALtER} M;onth'ly. That was $31.35 too much a mont]h. 

Mr. BucftwALTER. Excuse me, but if I may interrupt, what had 
happened m that I had some savings— I used to- work for the ^ 
Grovernm^nt and I had. drawn out my retirement, and we were' 
pretty much livingon my retir^pient. BetWeeh having this money 
in a savings accotrfft ahdJJie minimum amoiint I was making, it 
oVerquahfied us, or.underqualified us. < . 

Senator Kennedy. When your husband's- landscaping contracts 
ran oxit m winter- approached,, did you reapply for the medical 
asisistance? 

Mrs. Buck WALTER., We reapplied; yes. ^ 
Senator Kennedy. Ahd did you get it at that time? 
Mrs. BuOKWALTER. We got it-well, th0y notified us in December, 
4 weeks before the baby was born, that we wertf eligible. % 

Senator. Kennedy. Two weeks before the baby was born? 
- MrsrBugKWALTER. Right. / ' 

Senator Kennedy. After you received this, however, the obstetri- 
crangedtlxe due date to Januar:^; is that correct? ' . 
_ Mrs. Buck WALTER. He ch^ed the due dat^. We were expecting 
the baby January 10, and*bT5f medical assistance only covered us 
from October 1 until JDecember 31. Therefore, we were afraid that 
if the baby was borrt in January, Vfe Wouldn't be covered. • 

aw I went back to the medical a'ssistanee bureau on December 22 
to reapp y, to tell them to extetid my benefits, because the baby 
was due later. We reapplied. My husband was not working at all at 
the time. We did have some iavings in the bank to survive on. 

She then sent us a. letter paying that m had $270 too much. 



Senator Kennedy; So yqu were turned down for yo\ir /^xtenffion^ 
ftnd I understand it the principal re^ispn for the turnejown was 
actually that you had borrowed eomennoney frojai your mother'^in-, 
law; ip that right? * . a 

Mrs. Buck WALTjBR. W6 had received gifts for the baby which 
were counted as income. We receivec^ approximately >$ 100. We bor- • 
rowed $250 from my mother-in-law to pay the rent, and that was 
also court te(i as income. ' ^ * 

Senator Kknnepy. So because yOu were getting these glftj'in 
anticipation of the baby and you borrowed some money, you weije - 
denied the extension? _ 

Mrs. BuCKWALjER. Right. . 

Senator Kennedy. As I understand, the story had a happy end* 
im because the baby was born in December; is that right? 

IwrS, BUCKWALTER, Right, 

Senator KENNEoV/What was the obstetrician's bill? ( 

Mrs, B«jCKWALTER. The obstetrician charged me $758, and that 
was to be paid before my 37th week of pregnancy. 

Senator KENNEt>Y. Did he accept the medical assistance? 

Mrs. BucKWALTER. No; he did not. He lodged $t me like I was 
crazy when I asked him. No wa^ * 

Senator Kennedy. Did he ask that the bill be paid in advance of 
.delivery? . ^ ^ • I 

Mrs^BucK WALTER. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy. So what did yoli do? ^ ^ 

Mrs. Buck WALTER. We borrowed money. -My brother-in-law co- 
signed with my husband for>^ bank loan, and we took that money 
and paid the' doctor, 'and we're still paying, on that loan now. 

Senator KENNfeOY. And you also borrowed money to buy a wood 
stove, which is the only heat in your home; is that right? 

Mrs. BiircK WALTER. Right. We borrowed $1,500 to pay the doctor 
and to buy the wdod stove. . 

Mr. Buck WALTER. I borrowed a little ektra money so I could pay 
the loan payments off through the winter, when I would nOt be 
working. ' 

Senator MErzfiNBAUM. Would you be good enough to repeat how 
much you were earning when you were working? 

Mrs. BucKWALTER. It varied. - 

Mr. BucKWALTRR. Ypu mean at the time we were applying? 

Senator^ Metzenuaum. Yei^. 

Mr. BUCKWALTER. I had one contract where I worked approxi- 
mately 1 day a week, for $80 a wefeJk. We were living^ of th^it 
$80> plus the iponey I had.frbm nfiy retirement savings. I guess that 
ran out in about December or January. 

Senator MetzenbAum. How ar^ you going to^pay off these loans, 
the $1,500 and the doctor's.bill? 

Mr. BUCKWALTER. Well, I'm working now. No problejn. 

Mrs. BUCKWALTER. Sporadically somewhat. 

jVIr. BucKWALTER. I am able to make the payments during the 
summer months. 

Senator Kennedy. Did the obstetrician com^ and deliver your 
baby? 

Mrs. B*ftXWALTEU. He just ma^^ . . 

8mtmr Kennedy. And you had a normal an^i healthy baby? 
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Mr8. BUCKWALTEU. I did. ^ 

Senator Kennedy^ Have you been able to go back to the obstetri- 
cian for checkups since then^ 

Mrs. BuCKWALTER. No, I l/aven't. I just can't a(ford it r\g\it now. 

Also, I had open heart surgery in 1966. During?^ my pregnancy 1 
had to make visits to Baltimore to make sure everything was OK 
and to see if my heart was* under an^y strain. I have to return out 
there sometime thi& summer when I can afford it. The baby natu- 
JH(ifally has to go to periodic visits to th6 jilediatrician, which we have 
/to pay for out of what money we 4o have. 
' oenator Kennedy. How do you afford t6 pay for those? 

Mrs, BucKWALTER. Her doctor visits? 

Senator Ke^inedy. Your visits to Baltimore. ^ 

Mrs. BuCKWALTBR. I havert't been back. With EKG's and X-rays 
and things, that wiU probablv run * 

Senator Kennedy. What about your pediatrician?' 

Mrs. BuCKWALTER. 1 pay iiim, if I have the money, when I g6..If 
not, I send^a payment when i have the money. 

Mr BOckWAlter. The baby comjBs first before either one pf us. 
She goes. for regular visits, and it's paid up. ' ' - . 

Senator KbnnedV. Mrs. Buckwalter, when you were, 10 years old 
yiro had some open he^^rt surgery. Do you have insurance todt^? 

Mrs Buckwalter. No^.I^don't. My husband loojked into a low 
option plan, and I don't^think. the insurance company had ajr>y 
knowledge of my heart disability. They told him it would be $70 a 
month for a low option plan— that's Without their knowledge of my 
hmrt condition. • ' 

Mr. Buckwalter. And that's without pregnancy insur^ce, too. I 
have an independent automobile insurance agfent, plu^ he sells 
health insurance. I didn't mention anything about prefjnanc^ in- 
surance, but he specifically said "You're better off if you don't have 
it". I didn't say anything in reply to him, because I tliought he was 
crazy. But it was to the point where^he wquld Write the policy if I 
excluded pregnancy insurance. 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Buckwalter, how is Vour baby now? 

Mrs. BUCKWACTER. She's doing fine. She's walking, just smarting 
to walk now, and Tm afraid she is going to fall. Our house is very 
small and there's a lot of things around that she could fall on.^ I 
have to keep an eye on her all the time, because I'm afraid she'll 
' fall and I will have to take her to the hospital. 

Senator Kennedy. Do you worry about the possibilities that your 
baby may get/sick and that j ^ 

Mrs. Buckwalter. I certainly do, I worry about the possibility 
that all of us might get sick. * / , * \ - 

Senator KENNEDV*[continuing].* And what it W(/dfd m'ean in terms 
of payments, or whether you would be able to get coverako, givpn 
your experience with some doctors, whether you could get thjbir 
attention or their treatment, or whether your child would be able 
to tt[et the proper kind of care; is this a rtiatter of concerrtf to yOu 
and yoi^r husband? 
Mrs. Buckwalter. Yes, it.ii?., «^ 
Mr. Bu(?kwaltb:r. Of course^ now I'm making over IplBO a week 
and I wouldn't be eligible fOr any kind of State assistance, I guess. 
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Senator Kennedy. Does this make any sense to you? I mean, you 
see where you are $80 a month over a centain limit and then you're 
not eligible; youVe eligible sometimes and not eligible at Qthers; 
the dates are cut off just prior to the time the baby is expected, and 
just through either luck or Circumstance the baby does^ome e^trli- 
80 you are covered; hut^ otherwise you would have had more 
Indebtedness. I mean, {his sort of roulette or lottery system of 
h(ial|i|| care, ^^^^ you're talking about dealing with real human 
beings, does any of that make any sense to you? 

Mrs* Buck WALTER. No. I ^ot so frustrated with social services 
that we just said the hell with it, weVe not going bac|^. We kppt^ 
receiving letters— she wanted 8 months past statements of this and 
that, and^we would send it, and then she would send us another 
form asking for the^ame thing, We cjulled the supervisor and she 
was unobtainable. We couldn't find her— ^ 

Mr, BuckWALTER. It took a month for l\er to get back to us. 

Senator Kennedy. You think of the paperwork and time tliat 
people take in terms of the processing bf all ^f these claims, the 
cost of that is breathtaking, I would imagirie. 

Mrs. Buckwalter. It's a'mess. ^ 

Senator Kennedy. It is, and we know that it is from*other 
hearings t?hat we have had. That's why we need a simplified system 
that provides health insurance coverage as a matter of right. 

We can eriminate a good deal of the bureaucracy, but I think 
most importantl;^; w^ should relieve the fear And anxiety which has 
been expressed so.w^ll by &11 of our witnesses here today. 

I want to give' you my assurfjnce that the health care sy|tem 
which I support would respond to these heeds. I am hopeful we can 
gain its acceptance. We realize it^s an uphill battle, but we're going 
to continue to wof k at it. 

Howard, do you have any questions? 

^Senator Metzenbaum. I want to thank the panel for being here, 
and I have no questions. 

S^mator Kewni^dy. \V6 thank you very much fo/ yoiir presence 
here; It has been enormously interesting. You have illustrated the 
problem and have gj^ven us the dimensions of the problems through 
yflftr different experiences. 

Mrs. GoLDnKRG. May I make one comment? 

Senator Kennedy, Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. Goldberg. We need the plan, and I am going to frankly 
plagidri/e a line from the song that sums it up best: ''There's no 
time (or the waiting game.** 

Senator Kennedy. Very good. ; 

OK, WeVe going to Avork with you, ''You can depend on that,*^ to 
quote a (LaughtejfJ. 

Thank you very mlich. We'll excuse you. 

Our se,cond panel will focus on women and drugs.' We have Sid 
Wolfe, director of the Health R<i8earch Groups and Barbara Sea- 
man, author and cofoundor of the National Women's Health Net- 
work, New York City. 

Dr. Wolfe, we welcome you back and look forward to your testi- 
mony. / . 
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SIlinSY M. WOLFE. M.D., PUBLIC CITIZEN'S HEALTH 
S^i^l'^^T^ ^^^^^^ AND BARBARA SEAMAIl COFOUNDER OF THE 
NATIONk WOMEN'S HEALTH NETWORK. nIw YORK CITY 

Dr. WoiVk Although I am supposed to be discussing women and 
drugs, I rdt^ly can t help making at least a couple remarks about 
what we h'ave just heard. 

One thiVifif I am remihded of, is* about 10 years ago the then 
president of the AMA, Dr. Milford Rouse, gaid*' 'Health care is a 
privilege, not a right." We have just heard an hour of testimony 
trom people who can t get health care beqausfi they're old and don't 
have enough money, even though medicare is supposed to take cai^e 
ot their health insurance, or who are not quite poor enough to be 
destitute, and therefore are not covered by medicaid and also cah't 
atTord care. What the president ofv-the AMA said 10 years ago is 
Still truOf 

In this country we don't have a right to have health care; we can 
only have it as a privilege if we're rich enough. That is simply a 
disgijaco, to say the least. „ 

Another disgrace is that a large amount of money in this country 
IS spent on drugs, hospitalizations, and surgical procedures that 
take healthy people and make them sick. If we freed up even a 
good percentage of this money to make sick people healthy instead 
ot making healthy people sick, we would also be in better shape 
than we are now. ^ 

Last year doctors wrote about OfiO milliop prescriptions for drugs 
in the United States.' Although there are slightly more women 
than men m this co,untry, there were far more prescriptions wpit- 

Mi- ''ri^°'"'^" than for men— 530 million for women find 363 
' .JX V ^ "'"ch.' When w^ get down into the 

u '^y^y^ar-old age bracket, where most people are by and large 
healthy, we have two times more prescriptions, 2.1 times more 
prescriptions for women than for men—GS million for men and 137 
million for women.' 

As you mentioned in your introductory remarks, one of the 
categories this is clearly seen in is minor tranquilizers such as 
Valium In this group the ratio is even higher than overall. You 
quoted hguree for men and women of all ages but in the 20 to 89 
age group there were 5.3 million prescriptions pf minor tranquiliz- 
ers for women and 2.4 million for men, which is 2.2 times more for 
women.' • 

Other classes of prescription drugs widely prescribed to women 
in this age range, and some older women, include the estrogen and 
progesterone, hormones, irirtually never used on men except in the 
case of estrogens in the treatment of (mncer. Whether tranquilizers 
or hormones, a large portion of the frugs prescribed to the 20- to 
ay-year-old women-and in the case oftthe menopausal estrogens to 
older women—have the potential to and actually succeed in mak- 
ing healthy women sicl^. 

The way healthy ♦vomen become victim^ of this gross overuse 
and misuse of drugs is that the drug companies, through drug- 
oriented practicing doctors, make women feel that the drug option 
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is the only viable one. Do you want^to be £^nxiou8 or take a 
tranqullb^or? Do you want to become pregnant or take the pill. Do 
you want -to lose your baby, have a miscarriage, or take UKS or, 
more recently, pr6gestins?fDo you want to lose your femininity or 
take menopausal estrogens?' Other options take too long to discuss 
or are too nonmedical, such ^ getting at the sitij^ational causes of 
anxiety. 

Despite the 41-yGar-old animal evidence of the cjircinogenicity of. 
estrogens, and evidence of 10 or 15 years of the dangers in animals 
of progestins, human evidence of blood clots from the pill now 17 
yeats old, and human evidence of cancer and birth defects from 
these progestins and estrOgenSvS to 8 years old, hundreds jof. thou- 
sands of women and their' children are still unnecessarily exposed 
to estrogens and progestins each yearjn circumstancesAvhere there 
is either no evidence the drugs are effective, or nondrug alterna- 
tives have not been fully explained and offered. • 

One example is the birth control piU, which rose to a ^eak of 64 
million -total prescriptions filled, representing use by about 8 mil- 
lion women in 1975. But the number of prescriptions has dropped 
in the last sev^lral years down to 48 million in 1978, a drop of dbout 
25 percent indicating that now roughly ^^6 million women are using 
the birth control pill.'' i 

In addition to the older evidence of increased occurrence of 
.strokes, heart attacks, blood clots, hypertension^ gall bladder dis- 
ease and other serious long- and short-term effects, new human 
studies have suggested-^and they're being followed up with more 
studies— an increasedsHsk of cervical cancer, ngialignant melanoma, 
and pituitary tun^ors. n\is this latter risk information combined 
with more and more stuHij^ confirming the o\der complications 
which seems to have causec^hiany wbmen to switch tb safer forms 
of contraception. 

It 8 years since human eviderice of cancer in DES daughters, 
and the same interval since human evidence of sefious birth de- 
fects—short arms and legs as with Thalidamide.and congenital 
heart defects— in children whose mothers were given progestinap 
synthetic analogs of the sex hormone progesterone. It is important 
to note that one of*the main uses of these progestins' like DES is to 
prevent miscarriages, and like DES, there is no evidence that these 
drugs work to prevent opiscarriages. The use of l^ES and other 
eeitrogens in pregnancy for preventing miscarriages of as a PJ'eg- 
jiancy test h^s been prohibited and approval withdrawn by FDA 
since 1972, and progestins in pregnant women since 1974. 

There has been a substantial fall in the use of these two classes 
of drugs for pregnant wo|gpien, but despite withdrawal of approval 
by FDA and two FDA drug bulletins to doctors on the topic, largQ 
numbers of pregnant women a^;© still, as oT 1978,, being given thes6 
drugs. 

In 1978, for example, there wereS^,000 prescriptions written for 
progestins for pregnant women, inciSding 31,000 prescrjutlons to 
prevent miscarriage, a purpose for which there is no evidence the 
drugs are effective, ana 17,000 prescrijitions as^^Ji pregnancy te^}t,^ 
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although equally effective, cheaper, and safer pregnancy tests are 
available. , ' . 

Senator Kennedy. What does that say? Here the FDA has given 
these bulletins out not to use it, and* the doctors are still prescrib- 
ing it folr women. What does this say to you? It doesn't seem to me' 
to make any sense at all, and yet the doctors continue to prescribe 
Iti *' . , 

Vou give the figures here in your own testimony. 

Dr. Wolfe. It does not rtiake any sense a^ all, 

Senator Kennedy, What's} your advice) to women; what'sf your 
message to women? ' • 

Dr. Wolfe. The message to women is that i^'you are pregnant 
and any doctor tries to give you a prescription for an estrogen^ 
such as DES, or any other estrogen, or progestins such as Delalu- 
tin, Provera or Duphastpn to name three- big seUers, you should 
ask the doctor:. ^ 

Di|(J you know that this drug isn't approved Jby tho^FDA? Did you know that this 
dru(( doesn't work if it's being iwed to provertt mioctirriages, and did you know that 
this drug causes human birth defects, or cancer in the cose of DBS? 

We have argued, and I think a good case can be made, that if 
. doctors were forced to give out to women in their offices a piece of 
paper that said, *'Not approved, doesn't work, causes birth ^(ects 
or cancer", no one would get this prescription. The FDA hlas re- 
,Cently, long after they should have, put out patient package inserts 
for -progestins, and that is an improvement But these are only 
looked at after the woman leaves the doctor's office, goes to the 
drug store and goes home. Written informed consent in the doctor's 
office would wipe out the prescribing of these drugs to pregnant 
women. Women would never consent were they informed about 
this kind of abuse. . ^ 

The leading protestin prescribed to pregnant women was Delalu> 
tin- — - , 

Senator Kennedy. Just before we ieave the question of the pa- 
tient package insert, Senator Metxenbaum was interested in tnis 
point and I wanted to get your views about the nature of the 
mformatlon. There have been several experts who claim the effec- 
tiveness information on contraceptives may not ^be .complete and 
may hd misleading. 

Have you heard that comment made, and if so, are there any 
suggestions you would make? i 
fDr. Wolfe. Yes. The area of informing patients as to ^|^hat ||fe 
bbnefitd and risks of drugs are is a new one, and I think the PDK 
learning that it need$ to write the information more simply, at a 
more elementary level. FDA can't even inform doctors adequately 
as to what the benefits and risks are, or at least th6re are a 
number of doctors who seem to resist the knowledge that the d|Ugs 
are dangerous and have no benefits. TJhere need& to be mucn clear- 
er information, simpler information, putting priorities on the more 
serious adverse drug reactions in any patient information that goes 
out. . 

But beyond that^ in a case such as this, we're really talking 
about t dt*ug so dangex^ous that we need informed consent in the 
doctoi^'s office. The risks of some of these drugs are far more than 
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the risk of a number of surgical procedures for which we now, a^ a 
matter of practice, have informed consent in the doctor's ofnge, 
I think tney both need to be in a vefyv simple language so that 
the patients can understand them. a 

Just as extrfiordinary as the cdntinued prescribing of progestins 
to pregn&nt women is the presj^ribing in 1{>18 of DEo 5000 times as 
a pregnancy test. As I mentioned before, administration of DES 
and estrogens to pregnant women has been withdrawn as an i»di- 
bation for these drugs a long tifne ago. And yet there is a hard <^0v^ 
of doctors, who are either ignorant enough or callous enough or 
whatever, so that they contmue putting pregnant women at risk 
with a dru^ known to cause cancer in daughters, increased amount 
of cancer in mothers, and whftt appears to be some evidence of 
\birth defects and possibly can(/er in the sons. Tbis has got to stop. 
The prescribing of eit)>er progestins or estrogens in prtSgnant 
women is an open-ancl^shut case of mdlpractice for the doctor, and 
also for the drug companies. The drug companies, for decades after 
it was plear that DES didn^t work to prevent miscarriage continued 
selling it for this purpose. The burden' is on them to exhaust every 
possible. remedy to undo the bad education they g6ve doctors who 
'started prescrioing these dru^s. 

Whether itJs a personal visit to every physician who is identifi- 
able as prescribing it, or a letter every f^^w month| to doctors until 
the prescriptions go down to zero, instead of 76,000, whatever is 
necessary needs to be done. The legal liability of these companies is 
going to remain high until they have done much more than they 
nave. 

Quietly deleting from a two-page list of indications the one for 
pregnancy I don't think is enough, or even a box warning, because 
doctors aon't read the Physicians' Desk Reference every year thor- 
oughly, or evei* thoroughly in some cases. 

Another outrage continue]^ — which I have to say I find hard^to 
believe. I have a certain ^imount of cynicism for the drug industry 
f^d practicing doctors, but these figures I think even outdo my 
cynicism in what they say. 

In 1978 almost 200,000 prescriptions \yere written for estrogens, 
including 58,000 for DES, to suppress lactation or .relieve breast 
engorgement in women whp had jUst delivered a child but who 
didn't want to nurse their child. It is now a year-and-a-half after an 
FDA Advisory proup recommended this should not be an approved 
indication atly more. PpA pi*oposed withdrawing the indication,' 
but they have\gotten caught up in a lot of bureaucratic re^ tape 
and it m still an approved inuicati^onf technically. We/ re\ talking 
aboutl to 8 days of a reasonably large dose of DES. which amongst 
other^hings is a tearcinogen> an(|l also increases the risk of blood 
clots in the mother in this period right after giving birth to a child. 

But again, like the case of estrogens t6 prevent miscarriage, this 
is a drug not needed at all. Some hot compresses, a couple of 
aspirin, or other mild pain relievers, will work for the small (num-) 
ber of women who really have severe problems with this. Most 
women don't have severe problems and yet are given, on a prophy- 
lactic basis, thos(i drugs. . 

Menopausal estrogens is an area where you> Senators Kennedy, 
have ha4 a m(\jor impapt. The hearing you conducted shortly after 
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the human evidence that these drugs cause canceiv preceded by a 
long time the long-delayed FDA .action and I think it played a 
m^or role in getting many women, to ^tpp using these drugs. 
- It has been estimated that 85 percent of endometrial cancer in 
the hning of the uterus in the United States may be associated 
with the use of menopausal estrogens. This amounts to about 9,450 
fit the estimated 27,000 c^sea per year.* 

This is based on two kinds of information. One, how many 
women use the drugs, which varies somewhat from part to part in 
th^ country, and what thk increased risk of cancer is in those that 
use the drugs. It is as high as a twenty-fold increased risk of 
uterine cancer in people who have used the drugs for 15 to 20 
years. Tou might ask why are women using menopausal estrogens, 
fcven though they may need them for a rponth or two, why are 
they using them for 15 or 20 years? Again, as you have asked a 
number of times this morning, it doesn't make any sense at all. It 
represents exploiting women into believing that once they have 
reached a certain age, that unless they take estrogens for the rest 
of their lives they're not going to be intact women. In direct pro- 
^ portion to the length of ose of these drugs, risk of cancer increases. 
In addition to cancer in the lining of the uterus based on findings 
by National Cancer Institute epidemiologist Dr. Robert Hoover,* of 
a twofold increase of risk of breast cancer in women who had used 
menopausal estrogens and who had been followed up for 15 years 
or more, Dr, GreenWald of the New York State Health Department 
has estimated that the use of these drugs, these estrogens, could 
account for as much as 15 to 20 percent of breast cancer if |;he 
Hoover findings are correct, which they appear to be. 

One of the reasons this hasn't been found earlier is that it takes 
a long time after you use estrogens for breast cancer to show up, 
and unless you wait <j long enough period of time, you might be 
deluded into thinking ttere isn't any increased risk. 

On page 4 of the testimony I include, a cartoon which basically 
says Does estrogen caude cancer?" And the answer, in cartoon 
form 18 Only in Mice", and the caption below says there may be 
some evidence thpt estrogens "decrease" the risk of cancer. This 
pamphlet was distributed throuch doctors to women as recently as- 
thp early seventies and play a big part in misleading women into 
thinking estrogenslmight decrease the risk of cancer instead of 
causing the large increase that they do, 

On page 5 of th^stimony we see at least a little bit of good 
news. I mentioned before tha^ in direct proportion to convincing 
women that they, would lose their, femininity unless they took 
estrogens the prescription^ for estrogens roclceted up, from 2 mil- 
lion in early 1964, when they were first used, to 26.7 million 
prescriptions in 1975, just before the paper showing they caused 
cancer, yout^ headings, and later FDA hearings. 'Since then there 
was been a 40 percent decrease from 26.7 million down to 16 
million prescriptions last year. This still means there are-16 mil- 
lion women using estrogens, nKostly for, menopau8e,~>obably repre- 
senting the use in about 2 million wofhen. ' . *' 
(The cartoon and chart referred to follows:] 
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Does fistrogeW cause cancer? 




Nq, In factj tharc is novv some evidence suggesting 
a LOWER incidence of Cancer in women, taking csrrOt > 
gon, Only in mice hafg^ eyirogcns beeh fountl to cause 
cancor> ahd then-only wkren given iiv massive doses. ^ 
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Dr, Wolfe. It is janlikely that most of these women kould use or 
V keep usiM these drugs, often for more than 2 years^Hf they were 
fully infoirmed of the risks as weU as the benefits. Again a case can 
be made for infoirmed consent in the idoctor's office iti addition to 
,l)atient.package irifiierts. ' s 

! Well,! what can be done? The decrease in use of cancer-causing 
estrogena in healthy women of child-bearing or menbp^iusal age is 
a hopeful sign, it shows-th^t eveh whbn drug compakues market/ 
dangerous products^ doctors prescribcurtheitt and the PDA ^f^^^ 
adequatobly regulate thenr, informed wbiifieii>9an take matters uito 
their ovirn hands and say stop. Other hbt>eful signs are thevm:efwth 
of product liability suits agamst estrogen manufacturerSLat^ow 
drug Companies sb that they have to begin paying all tne cosfespf 
. doing business and .may be more cautious in marketing sud;udiHigei 
in th^ future. ' \k ^ . 

Beyond more information flow, and the beginning of expbsing the 
drug industry to the xisks as well as the ibenefits of the market- 
place via product liability is the role of Government reg^lat^ioji via 
FJPA ot HEW, The epidemiological studies showirig menopausal 
ei^pgens cause uterine cancer should have been required by FDA 
long ago, given the knowledge that estrogens are powerful animal 
careinogens; Bejiter testing ibf drugs with public disclosure of test 
results before marketing ^pufd keep mahy drugs which add noth- 
ing to existing therapy of disease off the market. FDA now has the 
authority to do much moi*e| than it is to better regulate drugs. It is 
up to this committee to cc^itinue its fine record of oversight over 
this agency. ! 

I believe it is possible ^'pres<?rve those drugs which clearly 
improve or maintain the h^a'Kh of women, or men, and eliminate* 
or reduce the use of those^ 6uch as estrogens, progestins 'and tran- ^ 
quilizers, which make h^altlW.Syromen sick, , ^ 
Thank you. I would be gla^W^swer any questions. ^ 
i3enator Kennedy. We have seen^a^ your testimonj^ has pointed 
'out and as the chart shows, that there lias been some impfovemeijnt 
and a decline in the use of j3ome of the wrmB, certainly estrogens, ^ 

But would you not agree with me, that thenre is still a long Way 
to go in tlhis area for women, and that the patlfeirtt package inse/t is 
one atea where a great deal more cart be done. \^ 

In our new druc legislation we have informed consent provisions. 
We also provided under that legislation the ability to prescribe ^ 
certain types of drugs limiting tliem to certain types of facilities or 
medical personnel wij^n certain kinds of experience in an attempt 
to try and get some^i^ndle on this. , i ' ' ? 

I don't know whether you have additional ideas or suggestions ' 
■ aMut how we can try and protect women in this country from / 
• ' overprescription of drugs ana the very significant health ha^rds 
. which they are subjected to because of the type of conduct which 
\ you have outlined 4n your testimony. > ^ ^ ' 

\' .Dr. Wolfe. I think the two approaches, the reg|ilatory and the 
\ informational approaah. buttressed up b^ the begiiittings of some 
\ lawsuits are important m lessening these hazards to women. Twfere 
. \ha8 recently been the first judgnient against Lilly for DES> a half- 
\a-tpinion dollar award to a DBS daughter in the lasi; s^verAl Weeks. 
That will hopefully b^ the beginning of a lot of Recovery ((ft dam- 



ages to p^S victims. Unfortunately, it's after the fact, but once 
drug con^panies have to start pavingjor this, instead of ju^t redp- 
ing the benefits of drugs, that will be a third facto^- beydnd Govern- 
ment regulation and information. 

One of the niiost inlportant roles of Government regulation, aside 
from banning drugs or restricting them, if possible, is thfe informa- 
tional role. It's somewhat l&te^ih th6 game that FDA has started 
using It. It 8 a welcome relief that they are starting to regulate ' 
information flow by requiring patient ..package inserts. But the 
extraordinary resistance that comes up in informing women about 
drugs needs to be commented on. Both the medical profession and 
the drug industry try to block, via lawsuits, -the FDA informing 
women about estrogens, claiming that this would interfere with the 
doctor-patient relationship. 

It is time to start interfering with those kinds of doctor-patient^ 
relationships, and the more authority to do that, the.better^^s far 
as I rh conqerned.-No vfor^n, properly informed, woUld"' take- 
number of these drugs. The reason that theii;, use is decreasing is' 
mamly because women are more informed, partly becaiffie th^lPDA 
IS helping to inform thefn. So whatever can be used witHin the law 
.we support * • 

Senator Kennkdy. OK. Thank you. 

Barbara Seaman, we wou4d lik^ to hear from you. I thihk this i6 
a good pomt of introduction, to discuss why women continue to use 
thesi^ drugs, particularly when they pose such a very significant 
dange^. I hop6 jrou.will be able to comment a$ you shape vour 
testim(my. * \ . ' •• . " ■ — 

; M^. S^5i(iyiAN. The FDA, as you know; makes it very difficuit for 
us to either obtairt safe alternatives, or to obtain accurate informa- ^ 
tioh about the safd alternatives. / 

I am a cofoundeif of the National Women's Health Network and 
author of three boAks; "The Doctors' Case Against the Pill " "Free 
and Female," andr 'Women and the Crisis in Sex Hormones." 
1 hank you for inviting Jne to testify. ~ 

If I were asked t6 write a job descfiptio^i .for the FDA Commis- 
sioner, I could mak^ it brief: "Must be( sortjeone who is skilled at 
talking out of bothlsides of his mouth, abpfeasing the consumer 
while. playing ball ^f\lth industry and the AMA ♦ * ♦ Reward for 
fleryice, a very high-pkying drug company post." 
' Gentlemen, I do nit think the FDA will ^er straighten up its 
socks until Commissibners are appointed from the^rajriks 6f con- 
sumer advocates. Let'A have a Ralph Nader, a Bess Meyerson, or a" 
Betty Furbess. And iflwe must have another male physician, let's 
have SidlflQlfe. [Laughter.] ' 
^ At the Network we Are deeply committed to finding and prompt- 
ing harmless methods if contraception. In this the FD4 should be 
our ally, but the opposite seehis generally to be the case. — 

Today I would like to i^W to you about cervical caps «nd FDA's 
campaign to kee^i them unavailable. I will also mention 'Depo Pro- 

§i> a dangerows method that is still quite widely use*. The one is 
and 18 being banned; the other isliazardoiTs, but FDA doesh't 
! to stop its aouse? " ' *^ ' 
H ^^^* ? thimble-like dovice which stays irHJlace suction, is 
yiji« of the oldest contraceptives known to woman. In Bncient Suma- ' 
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tra it was moldcid out of* opiurn. In Europe, in the Middle Ages, it 
was rtiade from beeswax* The modern tubber cap wfls perfected in 
Germany in 1888. In many European countries it outsold the dia- 
phragm 4 to 1. For a time the cap -^was. also madp in the United 
atates, but was discontinued with t^»advent pf the pill. 

Senator, do have some drawings, if you think it would be 
Citable to^put them in the record. Dr. Sorosh Roshan is here ^nd 
she has *^some caps' if anybody wartts to see what they look t|ke 
later. ^ — " 

In the course of giy work as a journalist, I have interviewed over 
8,000 women about their birth control practices. Mafly prefer not, to 
ri$k the Pill or the lUD, but are at a loss to find alternatives. 

I learned about the cap from European women, and included a 
chapter on it in my latest book, which was published in 1977. The 
chapter was serialized in Family Circle, and I discussed it on Phil 
Donahue's TV program as well a^tijiAr talk shows."^ 

ThenJ^started to get inquiries from people about where tfiey 
might Find the cap. I spoke ^ some people that I know at the 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Co. about reviving it. They're one ofa the^ 
companies that used to make it. I was told, candidly, that it was a 
low profit item which might cut into spermicide sales. 

One of the maip distinctions between the c&p and the diaphragm 
is that the cap does not require miich spermicide, if any, and the 
aiaphragpi requires a great dev^ of spermicide, The main profits 
from the diaphragm are actually ftom the spermicides that accom- 
pany it and have to be used as a backup. So it is a far more costly 
method to the consumer. 

} vvps told by Ortho they weren't interested in reviving tjie 
manufacture of the cap. I suggested to people who were interested 
^in using it that they might order it from England, and a number of 
people starti^ Jtor do so. The* physicians and-clinios and paramedics 
who ate usin^tlhe Cervical cap claim that they're havinc q very 
^ood experience witfi it, that many ortheir patients greatly prefer 
it to the diaphragm. 

I am attaching several letters to that fact which are appended to 
my testifriany. \ ^ ^ . ' 

So the cap Vas infuse in this countiry for about a year, in a small 
way, and particularly in New England. It became very popular in 
New Hampshire and to some extent in parts of Massachusetts, 
maybe because New Englanders are thrifty and it's a very thrifty 
method. [Laughtar ] ^ 

So the cap has been nn use in this country for about a year, The 
doctors ond clinics were getting it from England. Then in 1978 I 
received a call from Dr. Michelle Harrison, who is a member of the 
National Women*s Health Network, and who was then a family 
practitioner in Princeton, N.J» She was quite upset and\^he told me 
that Her latest cap^ shipment from Englahd'had been maed by the 
FDA. ' A 

I have with* me the FDA's papers on the seizure, and the hearing. 
She was asked to come to a hearing. V' 

Senator KknnkOv. Is there an application in now to FDA for this 
device? ^ 

Ms. Seaman; Of course not, because no American manufiijlMB^ 
wants to make it, because there^s no profit in it. We ^went baSPob 



the companies that used to make i>fdnd they^aid tRey^dori?t want 
.' Jo^Wke It, that it vvouW ju^t^dti(fe spermicide 8^^^ 

ScTWe are importihg them Jforn Englahd. You cah'f put in a new 
application if you don'(have:a company that wants to make 
aomethiflif inr^this country. 

Sepator 'Kennedy. You're suggesting that th^;ohly redVon is 
OeQMjge— not because of . any safety (if#ors, but purely because Of 
th^economic factors? 
m SEANfAN.-Weli.^there aTe4wo factors which I get to- in my 

te^li^ny: In terms of the dtfdg companies, it's the economic fac- 
tors find fhp fnpf thai if i«r/fi,U «„J,./,^ i,U„ j>.ij_ 1^.1^^ XT . 



tors ,(<f»d the fact that it wduld reduce' the spermicide Sales Not 
only IS a cap very inexpensive to malee, bUt aleo it would .cuV' 
^reatiy into^tfie spermicide, market were it to becpn\e rpally poR^U-" 

Second, thf6re is medical economics factor, too, vtHhioh-ija that 
paramedics^are doing a lot of the fitting on'the cap^ There is ft-*, 
tendency, in this country, Senator—let me backtrack far a moment. . 

lo the busj doctor, time is money. The barrier methods of birth 
|Controi, such as the diaphragm and cervicak gap, are . aot cost 
ettective tp, him or her. It can take an JiQJir of tw<o hours to train a 
beginner on how Jo use these old-fashioned barrier methods. But 
once she s ofroperly trained, these me'thods are ,99 percent reliable- 
and they a\^e almost completely safe. There have never been any 
mtyor side effects from them, as you know. . ' 

wom^ aro, getting more and more disillusioned with the 
Pill and lUD. and g6ing bajjk to the jjld-fashlwed fearrter methods 
that many of their mothers uped, dopt()r8 are not entirely happy 
about tliid\ because it only takes cb-minute 'to vi^rite^a pill rirescrip- 
tion and push, it across the desk. It ort]y takog 3 rtiiWtes to insert 
fu A somebody's uterus, and you get'$7r> or even $100 for ' 
that. And then the chahces are you'H have t^take itH)Ut again arid, 
treat her infections and maybe fish ft out of her abdomen after it 
has perforatea ^o yoifget avr^afgood business from the pills and 
lUD s, especiaily^With all the Mde effects. ^ f 

Now, the dodtors don't like speeding an hour ofJJwo fitting a 
bfeginner With a diaphragm or cervical cap, so what is l^Sppening in ' ' 
many parts ^of the country, is, that paramedicValre taking over. 
Ihey re taking itTiway from the doctors. There are paramedics and 




* fvil' ' ~~ \" ' -^^"M^ •••u\,<i mpre wuuoviciiLiuUH m. 

teaCfamg Women to use the barrier methods, hecause they're willititr 
to uefe much more time. . , ^ 



^r 

"the 

Medical Advisory Committee of the FDA, the decisive xiommittee, 
i?nA® ' ^ Cervical cap. So I think thisM^hole question of the 

I'DA committee, which t(inds to have doctor/!. are very politi, 
fffj, very AMA-onented, and many of whom/are' working for doUK« 
.companies indiredtly, wh<if are domj^ re«ear6h foi^ drug comparti&5^ ' 
Td I ^k T ^^^^'^^ *'^"^*'^^''*^(<^haf is very importanr- 



I understand that , some of those medical advisAry panels are 
getting more and more power at the FDA. I don't th\nk that that s 
a good development. . .. . , . ' . ^ . • 

In any paae, on April 3 the FDA' actually published m the Feder- 
al Register a ban on the cap. Attaclied toiny testimony I have a 
number of letters and desciriptionB from clifflca and doctors who are 
using them and like them v^ry much. « ; ^ 

In 'Contrast to the situation with the cap, FDA" has refused to 
take 'any serious action against Depo Provera. The Women's Health 
Network has a registry and we are collecting reports from Depo 
Provera victims which we would be vcfry' happy to share with you. 

As you know, Depo Provera is ari injectible progesterone that is 
very widely used as a contraceptive shot, particularly for minority 
women and institutionalized women. FDA could certainly take ac- 
tijon to prevent it froln being used. As far as we have been able to . 
determine, il has not sent out any letters to physicians urging 
thery to stop the 'use of it and reminding them that it's not an 
approved contraceptive. 

Do you know, Sidney, whether it has sent out anything/ 

Dr. Wolfe. What it has done, and it may take several years, is 
jiotify the company, Upjohn, that it is not going to approve it as an 
Injectibk contraceptive. On the other hand, as you hrfVTsaid, they 
haw^jieally not covered themselves fn the interval and warned 
d6ctor8T\ot to uae iti The last 'time looked, there were well over 
10,000' uses of it (luring the cqttrse of a sirigle year, aiid .tha^ s 
probably orfly'a Small chLjnlc of the.m because it probably doesn t 
cover clinics and other places. So I think between now and when- 
ever they^^nall'/e their decision tiot to approve it, it'^j^g to stay 
on for otVm' j^rposes. They need to warn docitors more tWan they 

Mb. Seaman. On the subiect of institutionalized women, I feel 
impelled jo say something „ about the nburoleptic drugs. I know 
yOu're going, to be having hearings on the psychiatric drugs later, 
but, the same institutiorifklized women who^are getting Depo Pro- 
vera shots are often getti»}g the neuroleptic drugs, too. These drugs 
have a potentiating effect on each other, and the patients are 
. irreversibly disabled about half (Jf the time. , 

Now, the neuroleptics are the ab-called antischizophrenic agentd; 
and they include such brand names as Thorazine, Mellaril, Pro- 
lixin, Trilafon, Navanfe, Hald<n, U^xitane, and Moban. As early as 
1957, when these drugs were first available on the market, an 
, article appeared in Europe which described a ParkinsoiiTlike pyn; 
^drj^ne wnnected with them, The 'oDr^dition is known t(s tardive 

dyskinesia. , r ^ i j 

It consists of involuntary movements of t^e face, trunk, and 
extremities. It's very incapacitating, and m^ny people have trouble 
chewing, swallowing, and speaking. Tardive dyskinesia is occasion- 
ally fMal- As more and more patiiants have \mn on these drugs 
longer and longer, it has finally emerged that' the fretiuency of 
taMive dyskinesia |s around 45 percent for outp&tilgnts on these 
drugs, and 55 percent for those wh0;> yi'e ho8pit)pilized« In other 
words, half of the pe6»le who take these drugs for more than, a 
short j^eriod are going t»tbG crippled by them. 



,u r^'^'oi^f patients arq nqt informed of this possibility; al- 
thougii two States, Connecti<5ut and New Y'otk, luaye just<advised 
their psychiatric hospitals to get informftd consent dn these drugs. 

»5?[!?fL "^^^^ the ^symptoms develop/ ftbout .half the patients 
claimjo be unawarft of then). v > . 

If tardive dyskijf^ia is so coinmon—and it is— why aren't we 
more Qlert to H^^ The answers ateJmost di^^^^^ 

Ihe condition tends to develop when the driig is reduced or 
withdrawn, and .in most cases the only way to- stop the symptoms is 
to put the patient back on the drugs and 'td raise the dose and kSep 
raising It. I his is because the drug sottiehOw destroys certain nor- 
ma pathways of the brain, and coiitifTuing on the drug masks the 
destruction of these pathways. • 

In other words, once a person is Started on this group of druKS 
^t^.T" ^^J'^^Vily ^ 50.percent chance of having to remain 
oif them for life. Now that's a very nice business for manufacture 
era, aUd tor the psychiatrists who control the prescription pads 
/A second reason we don't Jiear morq,about tardive dyskinesia is 
that many of the patients who have it are, of course, locked away 
in institutions and out of view. . vjv 4 «wMy 

Now, in mentioning the patient; I said '^^he" first, arid there was^ 
a good reason for that. It Appears that at l&ast two-thirds of the 
prescriptions for neuroleptics, ^nd^ other psychiatric drugs, are 
TJ'^li!"^! ^ womaFhas problems, doctors tend' to 

thinK that perhaps they are al\ in h^r mind. When a man has 
problem8,'they are usually construed as real. 

For identical complaints, doctors do a much more'thorough phys- 
ical workup on husbands than on iWives, and that's Ml aoim on 
This 18 a new study. , x ty^u » 

In medical journals, thd^'ads for psychiatric drugs and Ihe pic- 
tures oftyn seen to carry this message: "Doctor, get her Sff your 
back. Get her off her husband's back. Shoot her up and shut her up 
with our product. . ^ 

In theory tl|e neuroleptics should only be prescribed for persons 
with schiJjophrenia and certain other specific diagnoses. In foot, the, 
medictftion is often used to maintain order in institutions, or to 
control undesirable behavior in outpatients, especially in women, 
ih^p has become a way of keeping annoying women under control. 

A large proportion of fhe persons given Thorazine and the others 
proved theypecific conditions for which they have been ap- 

Finally, tardive dyskinesia appeai^s less likely to occur if the 
lowest possible dose is tfiven for the shortest time, and if the 
•patient takes a regular holiday from the drug. I believe that a 
search of pharmacy records would reveal that it is not uncusto* • 
mary to^ pi^escribe many times the recommended doses for patients 
who remain intractable. There Is enormous abuse^in thisiirea with 
the dose t;ange. MUny osyohiatrists pay no attention whatsoever to 
the^ recommended doseTange, and they hold to the theory thatxvou 
just keep increadmg and increasing and increasing until finally you 
get the {)ationt under contrbl. , , o . j j-wu 

I 

that 
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1 urge this committee to do $ thorough investigation of neuroleptic 
abuse when yoq get to the mind djWgB next fall. 
Senator Kennedy. T^hank you very much. • 
We are going to be dealing with tnese drugs and the prescription 
of these drugs to women in a separate hearing. But I wanted to at 
least point out what some of the problems were during the course 
of this hearing. You have given us a good deal to think about in- 
your testimony toddy, and we're very grateful for it. 
Ms. Seaman. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kennedy, ^jd, we want to 'thank you very much for your 
presence today, and we look forward to being in touch and v/orking 
with you in the future in ^his area. I 

We have a final panel this morning which includes witnesses 
who will focus on the impact of cancer trends and treatment of 
women, the Steps which must be taken if women are to beCome 
first-class citizens in terms of health insurance and access to good 
health care, the ateps that must be taken if women are to become 
full participants in campers of health and science. 

Our next panel consists of Dr. Linda Ra^ Murray, president of 
the Cook County Housestaff Association; Mr. Larry Garfinkel, iis- 
sistant vice president for epidemiology and statisticSPxff the*Atner> 
can Cancer Society; Dr. Anne Briscoe, president of the Associati6n 
for AVomen in Science Educational Foundation; tmd Ms. Elli Smeal, 
president of the National Organi7,ation for Women. 

HTATEMKNTS OK LARRY GARFINKEL, ASSISTANT VICK PUESL 
DENT FOR EPlDl^ilmOLOGY AND STATIST^ICS, AMERICAN OAN^ 
t!ER SOCIETY; DR. LINDA RAE MURRAY, IMIESIDENT, COOK 
COUNTY HOUSESTAFF ASSOCIATION; bit AlMNE M. IHUSQOE, 
PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN IN SCIENCE BDUCA- 

, TIONAL FOUNDATIOISi AnI) MS. ELEANOU SMEAL, NATIONAL 
(iRGANjZATION FOR WOMEN, A PANEL 

-Senator Kknnkdy. Mr. Garrmkel, why don't you proceed. ^ 
Mr. Gaufinkkl. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lawrence Garfinkel. 
1 am assistant vice president for epidemiology and statistics,* 
American Cancer Society. I very much appreciate the opportunity 
* to assist the committee ^in collecting data on health problems in^ 
/American women, specifically with respect to cancer. 

Today I' am going to^cfitfcuss some of the scope of the problem t^nd 
some of the tren^ls^ cancer in American women, particularly ok it 
refers to the mortality trends. , ' 

/ The American Cancer Society estimates that 388,000 American 
'women will get cancer in 1979» and that 180,500 women will die of 
the disease.. It is the second highest cause of death in the United 
States after diseases of the heart. In wometf age 80 to 04, cancer is 
the leading cause of death. Cancer occurs more'frequentlv in men 
than in women. In 1977. the age adjusted ^leath rate in American, 
men was 1(>4.5 per KjO.OOO population; in women, it was 110.0 per 
100,000 population. ^ ' ^0 

Breast cancer, as you know, is the most common site of cancer in 
women. It is the most frequent'site of cancer in ages {^5 tb 74. In 
older v\(omen, .over 75, colon^rectum cancer is the most common 
type. Iri younger women and girls, leukemia is the most common 
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cancer. Breast wincer is also the se^^ond hnost frequent site in young 
women 15 to 34 years of age. ' ^ . 

DQspite the fact that we have heard so much in recent yMrs 
about the increase in cancer, a large part of the increi^se in the 
number of cases iti because, the population is^ increasing, and there 
is a larger- proportion of older people than years iago. Age adjusted 
^ cancer death rates in American men have iricreased, but in women 
the cancer mortality rates have decreased 8.5 p0rcent. in the 25- 
yoar period between 1950 and 1975. - 
Recently, We analyzed the trends in the average cancer death 
.rates for various sites of cancer in the 8-year period 1974-76 tfdm-' 
pared to the average cancer death rates in 1949-51. There have 
bpen considerable differences in the trends for differenf^es of 
cancer in women. The largest ^lecreases have occurred foi* uterine 
cancer— mostly for cancer of the cerVix of the uterus— where the 
decrease has been (50 |)ercent in the 25-year period. Although the 
dAJcrease started before 1950, there is no doubt that cancer control 
efforts, education about, early warning signals of uterine cancer, 
and the widespread Use of the Pap smear, have accelerated the 
decrease. " ^ ^^-^ 

Stomach cancer in American women has decreased by 66 percent 
in 25 years. We are still not certain of the ;-ea8ons' for' this de- 
crease. So^rhe cancer scientists have suggested that increased use of 
refi^igeration -and additives that retard spoilage of food may be the 
.Key factors. The stomach hq^cer death rate of 3,3 per 100,000 
Women irf 1975 in America is /one of the lowest in the world. 
Other sites of cancer for v^cM mortality rates have decfreased in 
women in the past 25 years/irtclude colon-rectum, 22 percent, blad- 
der cancer, 36 percent,'and lejiijkeifiia, 9 perceht. 

Senator Kknnedy. Can yo'iJ giveXus some idea for the reasons for 
these decreases?/—,-*— \ ■ ) \ 

You oited a decrease in the ge/neral cancer mortality fate for 
women of 8.5 percent, and then you gave the.illutilrations of specif- 
ic types that have gone down? Is there any additional information 
you can provkje for us as to why this is taking place? 

Mr. OaukiuQkel. As I said,, there hatK been a large decrease in 
uterine cancer especially for cervical cancer, where we believe 
control efforts have been helpful. We are also- very pleased that 
stomach cancer has gone down, although the reasons are not clear. 
And the decreases in these, two sites are the major reasons why the 
total cancer death rate has gone down, 
^enator, Kennedy. Has thp death rate for men in, with sfcmaoh 
l|cerKone down as well? ' 
Mr. a\KfiNKEi,. It had gone down for men asw'ell. 
Senator KennedV. Comparably? p . 

Mr. Oaiipinkel. Yes. There has been about the sdme percentage 
decrease for men. 

In some of the more bacltward countries of. the world stomach 
cancer is still high. This is oni^o of the reasons Why cancer epidemi- 
ologists have postulated that dome of the advantages of civilization, 
oT refVigeration to keep foods fresh, and perhaps additives in foods 
WO eat, too; are responsible for the decrease in stomach cancer. The 
phenomenon of the decretffte in cancer seem to be associated with, 
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for want of a better word, civilization, with more modern technol- 
ogy, . . ' ' 
Mortality rates for breast cancer, the most cornmoU sttte )ih 
^ wOmen, have fluctuated over the years, But overall, there hek^^en 
Utile change in mortality. Incidence rates in breast cancer, esbe- 
cidlly in youriger women, have been increasing over the paSt few 
years. 

Mortality rates for cancer of the pancreas in women have rn- i 
creased by 27 percent^ mostly between 1950 and 1960, but hajl(^ 
' leveled, off since. Ovarian cancer and endometrial cancer also Kttve 
increased, particularly in the 1970's.* 

Butt the largest increase in cancer in women has been for cancer 
. of the lUng. The mortality rate increased from- 8.9 per 100,000 in 
1949-51 pei^iod, to 13.1 per 100,000 in 1974-76, an increase of 286 ^ 
percent. MosUof this increase occurred in the past 10 years, an4 
there is no evidence that the rate of increase is slowing d<wn. 

We have just completed computing death rates for cancer sites in 
1977, adjusted for age, and lung cancer in women now exceeds 
colon-rectum cancer. Lung cancer, whicih ranked 8th in 1950 as a 
Qause of cancer in women, has jumped to second place, after bfeast 
dancer, in 1977. 

- Senator Kennedy. Can you give us any idea about the breast 
canqer increases? Is this true outside the United States as well? 

Mr.^ Garfinkel. There have been slight increases. You see, it's 
very hard to ^et incidence data oh a niationwide basis. There are 
some international registry data that can be compared, but even 
the incidence data we have here are based on National Cancer 
Institute studies in UV areas. It is difficult to compare , incidence 
rates from one period of time to another^ because different tefch* 
^niques are used, different areas ar^ covered and so forth. ' » ^ 

Overall, in other countries, there has been not much change. In 
. Ja^an; for example, \yhiGh has had a low mortality rate of breast 
crtncer, they're starting m increase. Their stomach cancer rate is 
going down, and their breast cancer rate has been increasing. In 
most of the Western European countries there has* been some 
increase in incidence rates over the years. 

Senator Kennedy. Is thi^re any correlation or have you drawn 
any conclusion about the use estrogens and breast cancer? ' 

Mr. Qaufinkel. Well, yoii heard in the previous testimony that 
there have been some^ studied which have incjicated there has been 
a relationship; But it hasn't yet been reflected in mortality rates. 
As Dr. Wolfe said, it takes knany, maiiy ye^irs for some of these 
effects to become apparent- 

Perhaps the increase in incidence rates iiiiyounger wotWen is a 
reflection of the increased use of estrogens or birth control piUs. 
But WQ don*t know yet * / . \ V ' 

Most epidemiologist^ a^ree that the social acceptanc<^ of cigarette 
Bm6king l)y young women in the 1980's is noW Bhowing iM grim ^ 
r%t)utts of the damage caused by this habit in the SixCjes and 
Seventies as^ these women reach.Vc|mcer ages. Cigarette smoking as 
a habit .in men started much befoipb women, after World War I, and 
we saw, the parallel phenomenon in the enormous inci^ease in male 
lung cancer rates which accelerated in the 1940's, 1960's andk 
1900^s. . , f • ' 

i 



Unfortunately, studies have shown that women are pot able 
as men to quit smoking, so we may expect the upward trend for 
^^^^^^ *° continue in women for sometime. 
We have done much tp control cancer in the United States over 
the past dO years, bjit. more cart be done to warn women, and 
particularly women at high risk-^— , . 

Senator Kknnedy. Do you think we should do. more to warn 
women when they are teen-agers about the dangers of smoking? 
jlsn t thai about on the top of your H^t— getting the message across— 
to young women in this country, and trying to stop the explosiorT of A 
'*!^? Ji^en-aged young women. We know of the devastating 

eltect that has had on men over the years in terms of lunc cancer 
rates. 

Mr. Gakfinkel. I fully agree. Senator. As you know, the Amei;i- " 
can Cancer Society has launched these "programs for many many 
years, particularly directed at teen-agers. ' Unfortunately, thev " 
haven t been completely successful. - 
uJif ® .'^ eviden<5e from a reeort of a survey that the Secretary of 
rthW released recently that there may have been a slight drop fn 
teen-age smoking in recent years. But there is a possibility that 
these trends are temporary and I would like to see longer term 
trends. 

Senator Kennedy, is this true about teenage girls? 
iVIr. Gaueinkel. Yes there has been significant decreases in teen- 
age girts, age 12-16. In girls 17 and 18, there was an increase of' 
oni^ 0.8 percent. , ' 

Ihere were reports in j^974 of a. great increase in smoking amohej 
both boys and tfirls, biit the later report in 1979 shows overtffl 
decreases in smoking. 

Senator Kennedy. If you would excuse me, the subcommittee 
will recess for about 2 minutes. I'll be right back.- 
fWhereupon, the «ubc(;mmittee was in short recess.] 
Senator KENN/feDY,. We wiU'conie to order. 
Please proceed^ Mr. Garfinkel. 

Mr Gareinkel. Much has been done to control cancer in the 
nited States oVer the past 80 years,- but more can be done to warn 
omen, particularly women at high risk, to the value of being alert 
to early warning signals of cancer, Wd to seek prompt and effec- 
tive treatment. Recent calculations' indic^eahat 40 percent of all 
lung cancer in >*6men, and 6 to 10 pe^wTll of all cancers in women 
ai;e attrjbutable to cigarette smoking- — ' 

Senator Kennedy, Forty percent of lung cancer and what per- ^ 
cent of * 

Mr. Garfinkel. Forty perct^nt of all lung cancers and 5' to 10 
V percent— it was 5 percenUbr ma we had collected sometime ago, 
but with the increase in ^noking, we think it may be now closer ta, 
lU percent, of all cancers in w^om'en, are attributable to ciga^ettf 
smoking. . , ^ 

So we beliisve that the most valuable cancer /control \measure 
^ would be to accelerate educational programs abdk the hazards of 
in Cigarette smoking and the value of quitting, because wiien thev 
quit the death rates^will go down. 

Thank ym, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kbnnkdy^D^;. Murray? 
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Dr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the opportunity to 
discuss .with you some of the special problenrls and obstacles fticed 
4 by one-half of this Nation's population. The special health prob- 
lems faced by women and how American medicine addresses those 
problems requires a much longer discussion than my time permits. . 

The composition of the health industry remains an important 
cause of the cajBual and often callous treatment given women. The 
health industry is the third largest in the country, employing over 
4 million workers. Three-fourths of all people employed m health 
are women. In this highly stratified industry women represent over 
97 percent of all registered nurses, approximately 70 percent of 
trained technicians, and 84 percent of service and ancillary person- 
nel. Less than 10 percent of the Nation's physicians, 3.4 percent of 
tM dentists, and only 11.9 percent of the pharmacists are wo^en. 
Women are quite firmly kept in '*our place", in the lowest paying, 
most servile roles in the industry* 
" Minority women ar^ forted to bear the triple burden of discrimi- 
nation based on sex, ojass, and race. Black, Chicane, and Puerto 
Rican women occupy the lowest paying jobs in disproportionate 
numbers. Blacks comprise only 8 percent of all registered morses, 
' but make up overdone-quarter ol the ^Nation's practical nurses, 
aides, and orderlies. ' , ^ ^ ' ^ 

The message oUr society gives to its' young women is clear— do 
not aim high. Minority women are not allowed to aim at all. All 
efforts designed to break this pattern of discrimination must be 
encouraged and supported. m ^ ' 

I will never be able to forget that my chen\istry professor, when 
. approtJbhed for a recommendation, stated thtot while I was an 
\ excellent student, he could not recommend me for medical school 
because *i do not believe women shotild be doctors*'. After being 
accepted to medical school, I was informed by one of the deans that 
becatise I was black he did not expect me to ever .gradjijate. The 
^ financial aid office informed me they would not be able t(i meefcj|iy 
financial needs. . ' , W, 

You see, there is no category in Federal guidelines for single 
parents. Day care, food, and clothing, for my young son were not 
considered legitimate expenses. 

Sjo, after being told that women did not belong in medicine, 
blacks were toa dumb to complete their degrees, and that jfethaps 1 
should deposit my ;2-yearold son in a foster home for \Me next 8 / 
'years, I attended my first lecture. 

iJBimilar experiences could be recounted by all of my clfi^ematds 
^ho were women, or nonwhite. In the faCt of such bigotry,- the 
amaasjng thing is not that women and minorities are so scarce it) 
the medical professio^n; but that there are any of us at all. - 

Selnator Kknnedy/H6w has that attitude changed? I niean, it \}^b 
clearly changed witn regai'd to your own position, your election aiS 
president of the Coqk County Housestaff Association. So I gatHler 
your colleagues and contemporaries have ^ great deal of respect' for 
your personal achievements and accomplishments. 

How have the attitudes changed? jj 

Dr. MOHRAV. The key point is that I wasn't elected by cHiJmistry 
professoThe or deans. I was elected by my peers. I think t^^ figures . 
show thdt for minorities, for admissions, and for women, Jfliave been 
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increasing, especially in the seventies. They are ftot increasing at 
i!lao''°*u ^ increasing. In fact, for minorities, since 

1978, the figures have either gone down or remained the same. 

So I think what ^e have here is, because of great struggles on 
the part of blacks and other minorities and women's movements, 
we see some inroads. But the basic pattern- and basic deeprooted 
opinions that these gentlemen expressed- are still there, I was in 
their medical school, and it dtill has an effect. 

Unfortunately, there are many minorities and many women who 
don t graduate, and perhaps if these attitudes and things weren't 
so ^latently expressed, they would have been able to finish. 

The treatment we receive as health workers, women health 
workers, is kind compared to how we fare as female patients. The 
effect of institutional racism and, more specifically, the racist 'char- 
acter of the health care system on the lives of black, Chicano, and 
Puerto Rican, and othet minority people, is clear; 20 of every 1,000 
white women die from complicafions of childbirth. Nonwhite 
women ore five times more likely to die during childbirth than 
their white count(»rparts. ^ 

v^. These figures are a national disgrace. It is disgusting that while 
vve celebrate the International Year of the Child, aln^ost 15 infants 
of every 1,000 white births die; foB nonwhites, there are 2{Kinfant 
deaths per 1,000 live births. These?8tatistics are a sad cgmtnentary 
on the ayailability of prenatal care. As long as we allow American 
medicine] to run on a fee- for-ser vice basis, working class women and 
especial!:!' women of color jvill continue to be denied routine but 
essential j^eryices. ■ • . 

Teenag^e pregnancies represent a category of high risk'. In recent 
yeAra otT()i-fifth of all infants were born to women under 20, and 40 
percent ^f eh^se were born to women under 18 years of age. The 
birth ratfes for nonwhite teenagers, while decreasing, is still seven 
times higher than that of white teenagers. Where are the special - 

n\u /V programs to meet the needs of these young Women. 

The Government has made it increasingly difficult 

Senator Kennedy. Lqst year we passed thi^teen&ge pregnancy 
legislation, which is a very, very modest begmrW, trjring to ^gin 
to deal with, some of these problems. We finished just/yesterday the 
€onferencte of the House and Senate on funding f(jr the program. 
It 8 a very small amount of funds, but at least it^ a beginning. The 
progpam whs authorized by this committee and I hope it will win 
wide acceptiince and that it will help those young women who, out 
of choice, dtisire to hav© their .babies,' by providing the kind of 
treatment beforehand an* the followup and well baby Care that 
they want and n,eed. 

Dr. MuKKAY. I look forward to that. Senator. 

Senator Kbnnediy We'll, send vou & little package on that. 

Dr. MuWRAY. ThY<\>vernment haSf made it increasingly difficult 
for young women, WtJecially black and brown women, to obtain 
abortions when theV so desire. On the other hand, sterilization* 
procedures have the full financial support of the . Government. Pub- 
lic policy on family ^Jlanning is justly viewed with great suspicion • 
in nonwhite communities. WotneAre, not given the counseling or" 
informatipn necessary to rnuktf their'own decision abo,vit planning 
their fuinilies, Instead! women,' especially poor women, are placed 



on the pill with no discussion of its possible complications, nor of 
alternative methods of family planning. The disproportionate ster- 
ilization Qf Puerto Rican, Native American, Chicano, and Black 
women is well documented and can only bq described as genocide. 

'^The issues of free and available family planning methods, iticlud- 
ing abortion and the fight against sterili^atipn abuse, are intimate- 
ly intertwined and critical to the future of millions of young 
women. Where is the policy and funds to deal with these problems? 

The dangers faced by the millions of working women on their 
jobs are either ignored or used to jufctify jpb discrimination. We are 
a Nation that tolerates the on-the-job death of 15,000 workers each 
year, and another lOO.QOO cleaths a year from occupationally-relat- > 
ed diseases; Women are a vital part of that endangered work force. 
The lead industry represents a dangerous example of twisted Jogic. 
There have been attempts to bar women from working in . lead 
industWes because of the harm to the fetus if they should become 
pregnant. A number of women have submitted to sterilization in 
order to keep their jobS. Such logic must be exposed as merely 
another crude attempt to keep women out of better payin^g jobs. 

As an occupational medicine physician, I wish to compliment the 
lead industry for its concern about our future generatrons. I only 
wish they were as concerned about my adult patients— men and 
women suffering from chronic Iqad poisoning. I wonder why they 
never express worry about the ''effects of lead on the male sperm. 

We cannot tolerate a feeble attempt to protect women being used 
as a substitute for achieving the goals of OSHA, "to assure as far 
asL possible every working man aqd woman in the Nation safe and 
healthful working conditions and preserve our human resources.'' 
It will be impossible to address the question of why cancer among 
blacks is rising without a national program adequately funded to 
solve the massive problems of occupational and environmental dii3- 
eases. ^ 

The difficiVlty minority women face getting health care increases 
with age. Or\he almost 2 million blacks VHitTWere over 60 in 1970, 
GO percent of Ihem lived in the South. Black vpinen over the age of 
(if) have the lowest income 6f any of their genferation. Black women 
\ are more likely to be widows. When we remember that our old 
A people even with medicare spend several hundred dollars a year 
Hbr out of-pbcket medical expenses, we can understand the plight of 
poor women. 

One of my patients* a 70-year-old woman living alone on social 
security visited me recently. She was distraught. over a $140 jbal- 
anciJ due after medicare for a hospital bill. This poor woman, a 
jdiabetic, took most df her food money to pay that bifl. Shq soon had 
to be readmitted to tjhe hospital because she was unable to main- 
tain a proper diet. ^ 

Another patient with severe ai^thritis called me up to say she 
could not keep her clinic anpointmen't. Money for transportation of 
elderly patients has been slashed, so that doziens of my patients sit 
at homo, out of medicine, risking heart failure or a stroke whilo 
they try to find some friend or neighbor to drive them to the clinic. 

Thousands of old people/ especially poor ol^l people, fose their 
sight each year because they cannot afford proper knedical treat- 
ment. The neglect, the wear and tear of decades of untreated 
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hypertensicin, diabetes, poor nutrition, no dental, hearing, and vi- * 
aion care, take their toll of our- senior citizens, shortening their 
productive Uvea by decades, . 
There are live people behind the statistics the Government spits , 
i out. In addition to the socioeconomic effect that racism has on 

peoples Hves, American medicine adds its own institutional racism. 
The life expectancy for nonwhites is (5 years shorter than that of 
whites. Nonwhites have 50 percent more bed disability' days. We 
are three times more likely to die of hypertension, 60 percent more 
likely to die of cerebrovascular disease, five times more likely to 
die of tuberculosis, twice as likely to die from diabetes as our white 
counterparts. 

A gradual phasing, in of national health insuraHee will not even 
dent .Uieae statistics. Catastrophic health plans become a cruel joke 
when the health s^us of black.l Chicane, Native American, and^ 
Puerto Hican peoples is already a national disaster. ^ 

I do not belieyfe that any sdheme to reduce the financial barriers 
to health care can solve the pVobl6ms forced on peoples of color. 

If we qre to save the lives of young mothers and their infants, we 
must have a program which is free at the point of service for all. 

If we are to stop the needless deaths from neglected disease, we ' 
must have a national health service dedicated to preventive medi- 
cine. ( . 

The only hope for reversing the frightening increase in cancer 
rates among blacks lies with a national health service capable of 
„ safeguarding all of our people from environmental and occupation- 
al hazards. . * 

History has shown, nonwhites that it 'is in the public sector tM't v 
vjfe have the most influence. The health of our people is too impOr- ' 
tant to be left in the hands of a for-profit private system. We must ' " 
have a national health service operated by and for the American 
people. 

Women cannot, expect to take our rightful place in the health 
industry unltws-the full weight of Federal Government guarantees 
vigorous affirmative action programs. ' 

sphere are feWfer black physicians today proportionately than 
there were in 1920. Any national health plan which does not 
radicfiUy change the numbers of niinority health workers in skilled 
areas is doome^ to failure. Every day we delay in joining the rest 
of the world, another woman dies in childbirth. Every day we allow 
profits to be made offi^sick people, another Wack woman has a 
<■ stroke. 

As I go to work every day and see my people'sijiffer, one thought 
sticks in mv mind— only two nations in the Western World have Oo 
national hfealth service; the^United %ateS and South Africa. For * 
I peoples ot colpr/ the similarity is fyainfiilly clear. 

liiank youf • " ♦ 

Senator .Kennedy. Dr. Briscoe? ^ ' ' 

' Dr. BiusOoK. Senator Kennedy, I am privileged tO bring you 
greetings from the Association for Women in Science, and I express 
our deep appreciafcion for your efforts on our behalf. We thank you 
for studying our (bfobloms and /or putting youV expert stafftirtvork 
• on them, and for coming up with a terrific proposal, S. 5(18, which 
we hope will get w6men out of the scientific pits. 
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My remarks today%re intended also^to galv^anisse the committer's 
suppbrt for this b3*K which is the first' constructive plan to give 
women a chance to play in the sciehtific megor leagues.. We are 
tired of professional segregation. 

Included in this agen4a is d description of^fehe women's activist 
caucuses in the sciences, to show what we have tried to do, for* 
ourselves. And since this is day-time television, We will have some 
real life scientific soap operas of victims oTdiscrimination, and 
illustrate wl^y section 403(a) of the bill is must? 

You will hear a \h\t^r read from San* Cle'mehte---'^^nd it's not 
what you think. It is tVom two women scientists— and a paraphrase 
of a quotation froni Shakespeare. All of this is designed to induce 
you to become members of the Association for Women in Science. . 
And just as you don't>haye to be an emimal to join the ASPCA, you 
don't have |o be either a woman or a scientist to be. a member of 
AWIS>. the Association <i for Women J n Science, which we call 
AWIS— and the second Iqtter is a V?- 

Now, I am speaking in^my various extracurricular roles as presi- 
dent of the AWIS educf^tion^rfoundatipn, as a commissioner on the 
New York City Commission on the Siatuavof Women, as treasurer 
of the- Federation of^Organi^tions for Professional Women, and as 
chairperson of the Women in Science Committee of the New York 
Academy of Scieacfes. I am a biochemist at the Columbia Universi- 
ty College of Physicians and Surgeons, and I am director of the 
biochemistry laboratory at one of our teaching hospitalp, Harlem 
Hospital, which is a health cftre facility^ for the poor that is very 
much overworked and underfunded. I came back from vacation on 
Monday to find that qur budget has been cut a^ain. That's about 
the fourth budget cut this year. • ► 

Well, firtrtf I thought I would tell you about AWIS, which was 
founded in a smoke fiUed room in^the Palmar House in Chicago in 
1971 by 40 wo^men who had Ph. D's or M.D.'s or both, who were 
attending n^ttiohal 'annual meetings of six biomedical societies 
which always mefet together. ^ 

The membership at that time wafj about 10^00, of Whom' be- 
tween 8 and 10 percent wqr© women. There were no women really 
participating in these societies; that iato say, there were virtually 

* no women who were officers, members of committees, naembers of 
the goverjiing^ouncils^^and less than 1 percent of the editors of the 
scieniific Journals published by these societies were wofhenf^ 

• 'Of course, all t^6se activities/are steps toward upward mobility 
in one's professioti. So AWIS wa^ founded to cope with this tradi- 
tional exclusion gf woiifeh from fyiff "participation in professionar 

Societies, and also to address, the problenj of pr<>te8sionaP stagnation 
ynd oblivion which mo^t wWen scientists coul4 expect over the 
years. . ' ^ y/ ^ i • 

y Now, how we j^iappenecTto fornn this organization was that we 
had been meeting informally at something called the Women Sci- 
entist's Champagne Mixer, the champagne being supplied by some 
of the companies that sell scierittfic research equipment In this 
way we had gotten to know each other and to get better picturd 
oPthe Ipw status.* despite high* dccomplisbmtmt, of ouf sisters in 
science^ because "most of us worked as the only woman j^^ome 
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department and were really very isolated from' each other until 
this organization came into being. < ^ r - . 
^ What we found was that women who had done a great deal were 
still in the ranks of the triple A's— the assistants, the associates, 
and the apuncts. * 

' And sof^WiS was founded "to promote equal opportunities for 
women to enter the professions and to- achieve their career goals" 
Very shortly thereafter, other activist women's organizations -and 
caucufies were/ormed, such as the Association fbf Women in Math- 
ematics/ Women in Cell Biology, the Women's , Caucus of the 
. Amerjfi^n'f'hysical Society, and many others. And now these activ- 
i8t women s.caucuses are very Much a part of the scientific commu- 
nity. ' , ■ f 

. ^ Tteo*^ ®^ the„periodical SIGNS hi Sep^em- 

Der ot .1978, and 'I am including that review in*this report. These 
' caucuses^and otfeanizations insOre^ an 'effective wamen's presence in 
the societies, promote affirmative action, increase^professional op. 
portunities. for women, advise appropriate £\gencies concerning the 
pool ot women candidates for appointment tq puhlic advisory com- 
mittees, ahd coiitinually assemble data on the evolving status of 
women, to ^te just a Jew of their functions.. Of course, this last 
thing 18 just an applicatign of the scientific method to the problems 
we were facing. First we had to have the datk so we Could know- 
the magnitude of the problem. . '^^ 

As the leader of these organizations, AWIS set a goal of estab- 
hshing a computerized registry of women in the sciences, because 
we wanted to facilitate all those employers who really would like 
to hire womeft but can^t find them, don't know where thf^ltre. 
dont know where to jopk Tor them, and then conclude that the^e 
aren t any. ' ♦ 

It's a very expensive thing to set up a com^terii»d directory, 
and lio agency, public or private, waqi willing to fund us, despite the 
tact that this, would be valuable .in implementing affirni&tive ac- 
tions Parenthetically I might say that women's organizations don't 
. attract the big money. I might say I am here today at my own 
expense, and was greeted on the plane as it took off with the news ' 
„ that the far^ had just gone up. 
_ Anyway, setting up our directory with our limited resources has 
been slow,^ but it is proceeding aM it is being usid. We charge 
prospectRre employer^ for doing research and, of course, women 
scientists have the use of it at no charge. » 
^^^l if!- l^^j*^.**^", *° activities, an educational fountlation 



was established in 1974, under the leadership of Dr. Estelte Ramey 
of Georgetowtt University, the purpose being to raise money for 
graduate scholarships and to sponsor appropriate conferences. * 
Such a conference was the. one called '^Expanding the Role of 
\ Women in the Sciences," cosponsored by the New York Academy of 
Sciences and our Educational J'oUndation in March 1078. The pro- 
eeedings of that^conference have been published as an aimal of the 
ac^idemy, volume 828, which is- submitted as a part of this state-i 
ment. ■ ' , ' -' i 

The purpose of the conference was to publicize and record the 
most r^ent data on the^statu^ of women in the sciences, and I see 
soma ofxit displayed th^e, showing the percentages of. women jn 
\i. . ■ ■* ■■ • . . 
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. various fields and the percentages of women in -the doctoral sci- 
ences from 1920 to 1977. ^ 

We ^roUght together •policymakers from Government, t|ie aca- 
demic world and industry, to review these data> and to explore; 
strategies to initiate changes in both Qjttifaidk^ procedures. But 

^ to date, there has been no ptejnvWlth-the^isiiori and broad spectrum 
of programs designed to do thi3 oth^ tlian that of Senator Kenne- 

Ovr conference documented the inadequate nature of affirmative 
action as a retpedy for the barriers to full career development of 
women; not affirmative action per se, but afi its requirements are 
ignored, by-passed,. an<J unenforced. Our speakers provided the data 
that in academia arid the Government, affirmative action has nei- 
ther dimini^hl^d sexism rior lowered any standards^ n(fr^created 
reverrje disorimina^tion. 

Reverse dis(|riminati6n„you know, is a term that means unex- 
pected stiff coWftetition for white males. [Laughter.] 
^ Even if lattl^mative action weVe favorable to reverse discrinfiina* 
tion, it has never had wide enough application to make any differ- 
ence. It is probably not necessary to remind anyone, but fot the 
record, women are o^lmitted to candidacy for their degrees on the 
bat* of at Iq^st equal standards to thoce of their fellow students. 
Only in industry has there been any increase in employment of 
women, this beitig at the entry level. This should be vij&wed in light 
of Iheir proportion. Only 1 percent of American engineers are- 
women, so even if the number of women engineers doubfe^mit is" 
stiU small. ' V * 

Senator Kennkdy. What is the problepi in getting more etjforcar- 
ment and mone affirmative action, in terms of the entployxnent 
' aspects? ^ ^ x' , 

Dr. BUI9C0E. The problem is twofold. One, that all iof^thfe ma^in- 
ery that Ijas bee^n set up moves far too slowly. For*a scieft^tist^to be 
unetfiiployed ((^r any length of time is a loss that ^lannot be compen- 
sated for. You're not in your laboratory, you're not doing experi-- 
ments, you're not publishing, youTe not teaching. Y<au're ju^t lofe; 
iwg ground. . . " ' 

It takes too long for the varioQs departments of .the Government, 
which htove been mandated tO enforce the affirmative action Ve- 
qii^remetpts, to get moving, and^ithen they are ineff€5<}tive.-If they do 
' bring a judgment against an institution, very fi^equently the inBti- 
tution says, We're not going to do tiny tklng -. Ithave some cases to 
illustrate this to cite if v/e haVi^ip^le. * 

It is then necessary far^^'he Complainant, the woman, to get a 
lawyer and bripg a lawsuit, and that's not feasible for most women 
because tine Cbst is prohibitive. 

I tlfOugjiit I ought to mention, since we dwell so much on the bad 
news, that once in a while something good hUppenS. The/e has 
mm a tremendous increase in the percentage of >yomen on public 
advisory committees, the committees which give out the researcfh 
money. The percentage went up from 2.9 in 1971 t6'20.6 in 1970^. 
But it didn't happen^ by accident. There was a lawsuit mitiated by 
AWIS in conjunction with^other women's advocacy groups against 
the Secretary of HEW and the Director of NIH, and that Seemed to 
gatvani^e them into little action. 
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But as Dr. O'He.rn of NIH pointed out a,^ oui; conference, the 80- 
percent goal that was Q%ft<|ny set, that .ltio morelrleh were to be 
•. . appointed to these cohimitteeS Until theiy had a membership Of 80 
* V ^®»'cent of wortien, .that goal was neyer reach ed. A ftci now there 
« A -may 6ven be some backsliding. ' . 

V. diacrirftination jn hiring, "aalar^l^, and iJ^oti'o^ 

• , \ . '"^^ °/ enforcement ip p»»tly,the inertia of se»isiti in our • - 
80'CiQ,ty, partly because discrimination today is mOre covert. People 
ar^nt 8ayin&/*We cfon't want 'njinority. pers<if«^^^ra'on't Hant a 
. woman, 1 hey re saying, "Well,^e would like. to have you but your 
' qualifications aren't as .good/' . ' * 

, iSv^lj'fficuJt to provife discriipinatio'n in a court of law, and one 

^^ndividual pitted against the resources of & great institution has 
" very..litt4e chance.'.Tjhat is what brings me to section 408(a) of S. W 

568, which would, adopted,^ provide Aioney for legal costa for 
. women involved in *!X discrimination -cases: , . h 

Senator KEW^OY/Dr. Briscpe, We will include the rest of your ' " 
statement in the record. I am mformpd we w'ill probably have some ' ' 
votes at 12:30. So if you would HVto siujimarizf, we will include - 
the statement in its entirety^yi thcfeOordJ ^ ' Y ' , 

Dr^ Briscoe.' Despite 10 years of affirrpati^^.actiotir women have. 
' " graae^deal of progress; in^'all ehiploynjerit pettings; in 

ail fieMs of scieftce, (fhey are having more difficulty in being hire<l, 
promotiQn i^ slower, salaries are less than men with thq sanrfe 
qualifications. Ahd to qijQte Bern ice Sand ley: * / . " ' , 

No dollars hnvo fcverboen withhold undor the ExocUti'vo'OrdtiV for m discrimina- 
tion initiutiUitionH ' ♦ V In .a few instances tluv govvommont. lvi(} doldyod feddral . 
. lundH. but not bocauBO of sex discrijninntion. Money hhs boon ^lofiiyiW enly when the , /' ■* 
itiHtiCution has refused to provide data »r failed to. be in complimico wmuoomo of 
the procedural rmiuivomonts of the lj|^cjitivo Order»«i ' ' . ' " , 

So we are looking for the kinds of assistance thdt the llilT you 1 
introduced would give us. ' * ' . • . 

! Thank you very much. .J^'^ ./ "J i ^* " . - 

Senator KennedV. Thank you very much for :four. generous fe- 
. marks about the legislation. / . *„ ^.'^ . * 

We will HOW turn to Ms. Eleanor^Sme^ilf who js^ptesideni of the 
Natw^nal Organization fol^ Women. ^^ 
Ms. Smeal. Thank yOu. ■ ' • , * , 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to preseht 6ur fesHmony 
^ on women in health on behaU of the National Organization^'fbr 
Wom^n, which is the lai-gest feminist organifecttyn 4d the world, ' 
cpmposed. of 100,000 women arfd^ men dedicated-flb achieving full 
equality for wonjen, , . , • • ,p ' > ' 

^ \ first Want to congrfi(lulate you and .the subcomraittee ,for provid- 
;ing this forum f6r dealing with wome'ri in health problems; and I 
particularly want to congratulate you for J^our cyu8a(ie fo«t better ' 
health insurance for our Nation; both males and* fental'e8.JPV%-b«r- 
lieve that a full comprehehsive health irisurdnce program is eBp<?- - - 
cially necessary for females who flfeVdiaproportionately amonlfcour ^ . t 
' Nation 8 poor. , • . ' . • ' . 

Our terftimjMiy goes ^to i^iilfch of what the other testimony went , ' 
. into. It documeqts discrimination. agaiitjflt Womeifjn education, itj 
the medical establishmeiSt; and it docum'^nts the tnaU di:»mination 
. of the decisionmaking realms of t^e n^edical, t>stabli8timent» and it''' 
" ■ ■ ' * * 
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\ goes intOithe difficftitiei of females as patient0, females iisyprocur% 
- ers ofjRamily health servicfts, and as females invohred iii(j^reSbarch,r 
both as^ictims of res^arcl:^ frankly^ as bein|i excluded ffom/ 
performing researoljr-again^bS<^k tft this pervasiv^Kliscpimirtdtion 
against Wwieil in the medical industry, * ' / • f 

y I don't want taigfb into aU'tihat. ^feeL^hat the/te^tinfiony standi. 
•\ Dn its own merits, anVl I also feeLthtft your «pehhi^fi^ 
* indicates i^ha^ you ^re well aware df 'the pervasivei sex discnfimina- 
i? » tion against females: * I 

2 I would like to ^ more to our conclusions. Aflfi fVould^'alsc^Jike 

r . to try and put some feeling into the testimony behihd statistw^ I 
, thiiv^thut n tHere is ey.ef jgoing to be. a full hie<foW oi the women's 
^ movement in ^iii socie|y, if it's evpt- going*' to be documented as to 
■ ^ ^ ^ why'^lt occurred ai^ t|^4ime, t think you will see in the back- 
grounds and histbrifes of r^anv^f the leaders of the wpmen's move- 

• ^/ "^--inMt jfou will see events in feheir owrt^mdical history of discrimi- 
,f. nation. ?ou will see also their fighflii^g the industry in trying to, 

^ providethetter care for th^ii: children; . 

^v. • ; M a mattef of met, I don't speak on this subject apade^cally. I 
» ^Jl^spent nearly a year in bed witb a back ailment, and I also sj^ent a 

* ^;;great db^l of time fighting for better health carfe for my children 
* Vftnd for my father. I feel thflt in my own expeHences the subtle 

ff T ^; l^ukjdwh and lack of status -of females in our society , resulted in 
' wMfse hqlalth ^are, not only fdr myself but foi* my children and for 
-^f f&thfer.; ^ ^ . ^' ^ ' ^ 

IHKink it is imlper^tive to see the whole picture of sex discriihi- 
natid|i not only in |terms of "dollars and cenis ahd in terms of lost 
Opportunities, but actually hi. terms of wo^se heajth care,, not only 
* Jor fetnales, but every meinber.of the^family, B^eoause often we are^ 
th^ brokeris, tHeliegotiators for, our cnildren and for our parents or 
Wv husbands iri health care, and toihoftea our indications that 

N(f - there's a i^eed for help is ignore^ because we are . caiEft aqide ,as 
being overwprried, overprotective, and that we simply don't Uhtler- 
9tand. I think there is probably not a female dive that cannot 
'•'rplate instances of just terrible fVustration in trying, to get a doc- 
* tor^9 attention over the needs of health carS^ for her loved ones. 

It' is'hi part of that thki many o|!. us realize that the elimination 
of sex stet^typing and discrim^amion is absolutely essential if t^is 
society is really to providp fop^l in its best S0nse. 

I would likb^to^go to eumi^if our recommendations. We are 
partieuJtarly <|)n(3||b^d'^>^^ tryrh(g ^ help % the area of Federal 
legislation to soSQ^ the^ prob|ems!vW6 feel that it is possible U> 
- alTeviate.^some sex bias in the o^roa V medical {Professions^ that we 
can create "incentives for the .participation of women at every level 
) of medicine, and that we cart create severe disincentives for experi** 
^ rq^ntation on worsen in federally funded research. 

Most particularly, the Federal Trade Commission has authority 
over the certification oC;the medical school accreditation process* 
E<}ual opportunity^ for women must be one of the basic crileriai in 
\ \ the accreditation o£ medical ^hook l^h^ accreditation criteria 
V. shbuld also demand Of medical schools isome affirmative program to 
^ rid tho ourriculum and services oiisex biadiiaiaterlals and attitudes* 
When Dr- Briscoe was talking Jabout the>dlffteult3>;[ pf a wonAan 
defending hersolf in affirmative action, she was about to road 



^ t®'* '^"^^ ^^^^^ Sharon Johnson from Pittsburgh, 
Which happenf to be tpy own home town. I happen to have been at 
lhat time justja person in the women's rights area, fighting for the 
rights of one Woman. I can testify to the fact that the legal Systoni 
,18 not only^too alow, that I would probacy n,ot recommend a person 
taJ^mg^very step into it. As she fights, her. own opportunity is 
wJuttled away, and we must have preventive legislation that does 
not p ace the burden upon each person a fight that for Dr. Johnson 
lasted nearly 8 years in court. 

Medical schools must be given incentives to create flexible educji- 
tional residency programs. Senate bill 568, Women in Science and 
lechnology Equal Opportunity Act, must be# passed, and the Na- 
tional Organization for iJVomen stands behind it as strongly as we' 



can 



The egua! participation reqXiirements of the health systems agen- 
ctes program must be enforced. Care must" be paid to incgeasing the 
numbers and utilization of nurses in innovative delivery 6f medical 
servrces, (|s well as in highly technical and skilled specialties. 

^ A branch oA NOW has been called Nurses NOW, mups of nurses 
who organizelj^ so thal^their professionalism willM given more 
respect and their ability to provide better care, and & that a better 
pay will be realized. ,^ • « 

ExperimsntatiOn on women must be**ended. The regulations on 
experimentatuyi-i on human subjects must be expanded lo target 

. ejfperimentation on women. The abusers rifust be regulated with 
Federal criminal penalties for experimentation that knowingly or 
negligently puts women at risk of pregnancy or of serious illness or 
injury or death. 

Compre>«^nsive national health* insurance, which includes com- 
plete reproductive Health care, is especially necessary for female^ 
As y^u know, we are aifnorlg the working poor, making 57 percenT 
ot what men make. ^ ' 

I would like to highlight here especially the needs of homemak- 
ers, .displaced homemakers throuijh death or divorce, separation, 
who are dependent on husband'fNiSblth insurance often find them- 
selves without adequate protection. National health insurance* 
which woUl^ provide financial incentives for the elirttination of 
unnecessUry surgical procedures would \}e of special value to 
women who are the mosf-. frequent vifttihis pf this abusive surgery. 
" By the way, any kind 6f medical health insurance must include 
total protection for females. One of the rnosl outrageous problems 
in current priv^jte health insurance is that frequently it doesn't 
include what would be most logical in health care. For example, in 
a mastectomy, recon*tru6fcive surgery aftl&r a mastectomy is fre- 
quently listed t\aV cosmetic surgery" and therefore not included. It 
18 an atrocious njjglect of, females. 

Federal insurance programs, whether medicaid, medicare, or tja- 
tional health insurance, must cover not only the primiiry medical 
procedures required, butfalso the preventive and recovery medical 
care that is necessary to , restore a person as much as possible to" 
thm previous health. 

Of course. Federal medical insurance programs could also "be 
used as a method to- curb -sex-biased treatment. Studies should be 
ma^(3 of reimbursements to doctors to establish the incidence of 
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drug ^treatnjont prescribed for >yomen in comparison with treat- 
ment for men, and to detect the incidence of abuse in hysterecto- 
mies, cesareans, and radical mastectomies. it 

We have a special concern in the area of re^oductive' hqptlth 
care and research, and have many reconjmenclations in that aifigija. 
We-Are appalled at the Jfact that 55 percent of pregnant women 
receive \\o prenatal care in American cities. In fact, vfe see there i^. 
all kinds of irony in the present reproductive health care system 
situation in which sterilization is frequently prevented fron^ people 
who want it; yet there is much abuse in the imposition of i<r on 
people who neither understand nor do not want it. 

An irony of the current reproductive health services problenji is 
U\ abortion services. Abortion has been Shunted to specialized clin-^ 
ICS because of governmental decisions making it unavailable"^ at ^ 
public ho$pitals and clinics. Some abortion clinics arc? denied, the 
^ right to reefer patients.* to public hospitals should complications 
occu^r. Government policy would >ather seQ women be miaimed, 
resort to self-iaduced aboj^tion, or die, than provide them with the 
necessary services at the time. ' 

All these things have untold fallouts. In my own city, it is very 
difficult for a rape victim to be treated because of the limitation of 
abortion services. Some hospitals will not treat a rape victim be- 
cause the standard procedures after rape involve what somi@ might • 
think are abortion or abort-efficient procedures. It is another part 
of the perva*8ive sex discrimination. 

In the area of rep?o4uctive health care we recodfimend that vve 
increasej funding for conTraceptlve Research with moneys targeted 
for resefirch on barrier methods. I have heard other testimony 
today or) this, also. And on other nonhormonal methqds, as well as 
some special emphasis on male contraceptives. 

We must create tax incentives for drug companies to do research 
,on safe methgds oft birth control, and to do safety and effectiveness 
testing on current contraceptives. 

We must target research moneys for health problems of pregnan- 
cy, especially toxemia and eclampsia. In this area is another type 
of assumptions of sex stereotyping, where people are told that 
because they're overweight jt causes the condition of toxemia, 
wheJn in fact we do. not know the causes of it. 

We must have a Federal mandate of complete private and public 
health insurance coverage for reproductive health insurance and 
services, including abortion, sterilization, and reversal of steriliza*^ 
tion, genetjc counseling and treatment, and inferj^ility treatment. 
As a matter of fact, the NaticTfkal Organizatiun for Women ijiu 
September is gbing to announce comprehensive rej[)rodMctive health 
care le|j;iBlation which we hope will begin a positive examination 
into this entire area, not from fjm attack on one method or.atipther, 
but fqr a comprehensive .approach so that every citizen in oiir 
' country can have aOcess to total reproductive health care. 

Some womeri face special ^ealtn problems, and the elderly, the 
minorities and the handicapped have boen mentioned. In each of 
these instances the double discrimination of females against fe- 
males and against thiV particular forms of diiScrimination involving 
handicui>ped, minority, and poor aggravates and intensifies the 
situation. 
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In aummary, the conclusion that we mu8tj:Jra«v— and our analy- 
sis, of course, is not- exhaustive—is that se/dis^ifnination can be,, 
in factj effected by Federal legislation. We mow that attitudes take 
centuries to change. But one of the best ways for those attitudes 10 
change is by attacking them at their core. The status of wometi" 
must change in the he<^l^th industry. If all people, females and. thei/ 
families, are to be provided better health care, we know that some 
specific, pinoointed legislation, targeted legislation, as well as com- 
prehensive health legislation in dealing also with reproductive 
' health care can alleviate the problem. ' 

We live in the richest nation, but there are many gap^ in J;^e 
present health cdre, and too frequently females atb in those many 
gaps. Women, tofo frequently do not have adequate protection be- 
cause of inadecj late income, because of low status as patients, as 
workers, and afi the interface between the family and the health 
care system. j 

Senator KENriBDY. OK. We'll hdve all' the statements in their 
entirety include! in the record. . , 

I would like to, if I could, try and sum up what we have heard 
this morning, and get your reaction to it. > 

First, from ouf first panel of consumers, we heard about what 
happens when women are separated or divorced, the enormous 
problems they have in retaining health insurance, or reestablishing 
health insurance, or purchasing health insurance On their own. 
Virtually without exception, in the diVorce -proceedings, the husic 
band continues to be covered but the woman Is left out in ihe<;old. 
Any insurance they can get is going to exclude preexisting c(fndi- 
tions. They are i^ictimized and their children are victimized in 
many instimces. We heard in very moving terms, the fears that 
young married peopje, \vidow8, and .women who are separated or 
dfvorced have aboutHhis particular pnoblem. 

We heard testiniohy^fcout how women's coin|)laints to the medi- 
cal profession are not taken • seriously as are men's complaints, 
whether they are describing- their own condition, a child who is 
_^8ick, or medical problems of other family members. This has been 
the pattern and the practice over along period of years. 

We have heard how women are subject to significant over-p^e- 
sOription of drugs in our society. It may v^jry well be true in t'erraa^ 
Of medical procedures, as well. We have heard in other hearings, 
about unnecessary -hysterectomies, and other medical procedure^, 
But certainly women are|*at risk with regdltl-to prescription drugs. 
Some of these drugs are ^xtremely dangerous and nonethelesS-they ~ 
are routinely prescribed women and there ip still a significant 
utilization, probably a Vast overutilization in spite of some modifi- 
cations in the past. , 

We heard important testimony during the course of the' la8t> 
panel from Dr. Murray, -who spoke ver^y eloquently before our 
subcommittee in Chifcago and gave testioiony again today about the 
problem women have in joining the medical profession' particularly 
If they re members ,qf minorities, and that this is a long-stixhding 
proJ[)lom which continues toduy^. 

' Then we have the figures and statistics here in the charts'wliich 
are flagrant in terms of-^iheir message. They show, that when 
you re ^ki;ig about men and women who have been trained in 



science* in similar ways,;^Vith equal degrees and equal (raining, 
equal background, ihe rnie^<^ unemployment are much higher for 
women than for m^n; the salary rates .w^ich ^are dramatically 
lower for wom^n, ^ \ ' . 

My question to the panel is: What is gbing to bring about a^ 
change and how can we get recognition of these problems? How do- 
you best think We can come^to grips with them? I wobld be inter- 
ested in any of your reactions, 

Ms. Smeal. That's why there's a women's movement. We are 
dedicated to fighting that. • . 

As a matter of fact, our. first stage was getting people to recog- 
nize th6 problem. I can remember whfen we took 

Senator Kennedy. You have ^100,000 members. The National 
Rifle, Association makes this body jump, like that. They have suc- 
ceeded in takjng away from Consumer Product Safety Commission 
the abilitv to label .22 rimfire ammunition. That passed bver- 
whelmingly. There were only 10 or 12 votes supporting the authori- 
ty and power of the Consumer Product Safety Com,mi9sioi| in this 
area. - ' " - 

You hbve an active organ i*zation, and there are others, and you 
make up a majority of the country. When are we gcdng to get some 
action and get the Congre^jumpirig? 

• Ms. Smeal. \i&^re sure gcHing to try real hard to make it sooner.^ 

One of the things that is occurring, in fact— and I think you saw 
a' little better mobilization of us with the ERA extension— is that 
we, with' less funding perhaps than any other major civil rights 
movement' in ^the hiatofy of this country, weT have learned how to 
do it with half as mucn, and I think with much greater obstades. 

Because what we're talking about here goes to the core of/the 
health care delivery system, every level of it. There are a great 
mariy people who gain from the discrimination as it is now. One of 
the things I found out is that those things that shoi)^d change most 
logically are the most, difficult to change— and let me give you an 
example. ' 

You notice how few dentists there are Who are female? It's 
something like 8 percent today. Why? We hyave small hands; you 
can make appointments; it's flexible for your schedule. There are 9 
million reasons. I would much rather have a small ijand in my 
m<^th ihtxn a tar^e football hand in m5^^ mouth. [LaUghter.f 

But why? I believe the reason is we are far more threatening. L 
t|iink We woyld probably take over that, profession if aliowed to, 
much as we^ave in Scandinavia. % 
' The same thing with obstetricians and gynecolog;ists. Why are 
there so few women in' this field? It is because they are in such 
demand, t think they're not just competitive. They are more than 
cofiipetitive with their male (counterparts, and I think that's the 
reason why disct^imination against them has been so pervalsive in 
that field. ' / ^ 

So it doean't succumb to, logic itself. It will only change when 
people realise it^s a poiiticaji ii^ht, tbat in fact it does deal with 
power relationships. We, h«ve realized that and we are prepared to 
spend everything we have to -change it. « ' 

Dr. MottHAY, fwanted to make a cotament. 

♦ * . I • 
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I think the question you're'iasking is an Important question. I 
think those^ sections of society that are oppressed, that face these 
proWems of discrimination in whatever ^nea; have, in facL the 
fewest re8ouil*ces to fight that oppression. . ' 

But I think we are seeing, certainly in this century, that people 
who are^oppres^ed in this country fight, and they fight very 'hard 
and fight all the time, f 

Certainly what I hear fn Chicago is that larga^ numbers of people, 
rtbt only blackb and minorities and women, are very upset abo\it 
the healthsvs^m— in fact. I think the me^jority of the American 
people^wo«ra ^up^ort a radical change. I thjjnk what we ar6 lack- 
ing, which I hesitats to say in this city because it's al\<rays said, 
that what we are lacking is some leadership and some direction^to 
that anger. X 

1 certainly feel that as people get angry, leaders are forced to the 
toretront. I think that will happen in this area as well. 

Senator Kennedy. Dr. Briscoe, would you like to make.anV com- 
ment on that? I think \^e've had two excellent statements. I realize 
.there is no easy or one answer to it. 

Dr. Briscoe. Well, opportunities in medical and scientific re- 
search are controlled by men. For instande, there are two presti- 
gious societies whose members include all the headd of departments 
in biomedical research ^nd all the presept and future heads of all 
the biomedical research ' institutes in the country. These societies 
are the' Association of American Physicians and the American 
bociety for Clinicftl Investigation. Election to mepibership is an 
important career step. This year, each of thtese societies found only 
one wom^n worthy of election to membership in all of the United 
{?tat©s, and one of these women is Dr. Yalow, the Nobel Prize 
Winner. In contrast, the men who were elected— about 200— are all 
at a much earlier career stage. This illustrates the unfair disadvan- 
tage wohien face in career advancement. 

^ [The prepared dtatemeht and additional information supplied by 
Dr. Briscoe follows:] / , 
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105tln«Miy pr9u<«lojJ t» Urn U.S. Sun.^tp l»ul) Co<imntoo Oft Mo<iUh Ant) SctuoUfIc 
KyiiOiU.ch Uy Aniw H. Dristoo, J'li.O. !. . 

It \\ a privllcyo fur iiw to h<ivu tho (opportunity (^o a^dro^s the ^ub-Coirml ttoo 
on HoflltJMncI Scientific Hosoarcli. Cumlny frooi a "rfrd-crtrrying feminist, th^t 
triSniUtOH a& fqUoyist It h yrotft to h^vo r«ml)Ors of tho Senate HonS Club 
as a captlvn auOlttpCi^. I am dUu prlvllognd to bring arootlngs to Senator 
Konnudy frcxri tho Association fur Uon^ ^iTT^ioit^ and our* doep apprticlatlon 
of hh offojts on our behftU. fhUk yoil fbr- stuJylnQ our probk'mi and for 
puttlny your oxpurt -itaff to'wurk oh th«<m.(in^ lOr cOmlny up with a ^urHfic 
proposal. f»-f>6ti, to ijot woiflun out of tho sclontlfic coVlor or plt^. 

Ky rcmarki today arc Intended to ga)var)lio your^ttilrport for the first 
constr^ictlve plan to give wooxin a chanco to play Irt the scientific major loaguus. 
Un arc' tirod of prufosslooal sngrogatlon , Included In this agenda Is a 
description of tlni ^women's activist caucuses (n tho sciences andf|hot have 
done to rty to help ourselves. Since this Is di^-tlmo tclo^vlsl|n, we will | 
have SOW! real life scientific soap operas of victims of sux dlfbrlmln4ir»6n 
and why section m \a) of the bllT ls a my^t,.^ You wHj tioa^r a^lettor road Hrom 
San Clofmfttte and a pjjraphrase of a (luotatlon fro^n SfiaJiespoTiro. All of this 
Is tfjjslgnod to Induce you to bccortw mooibers of the Assoclntfun fOr Women In 
Science. Ju^t as -you do not have to b(i an animal to- Join the A.S.P.C.A., you do nOt 
have to ho otthor a woman or a scientist to bp. a rrtomber of A.M.l.S..Or AMIS * 
as we call . 1 1 . , • ^ > 

I nm^ speqklny today In my extracurricular roles as Prcsldijnt of the 
Assoclati^pny for Woinorl In ^'^clonco Educational Foundation, as a COftnl ss loner on 
the How York City COrnmlsslon wl ;.ho Status of Momon, and ai Chijirperson of the 
Horrton In Scloncc Cojnn^ttee Of the. Now York Acadoiny of Sclertce^j. I am a biochemist 

at tho Columbia UnWorslty College Of Physicians and ^rgcons With 'the academic 

... " I 

rank of Assistant Professor of HedlclnOi and I am Director of tha Biochemistry 

Laboratory at Marlonj Hospital Center which Is a tonchlna^<niUal of fcho nwdlcal schpol. 

First I vjould like to tell you aW AMIS. It w^ fiAjndnd In.;i97l by 40 women 
national 

scientists who. wore attinndlng the annual/meetings of the six lafgast biomedical 
^Otletlos. They most togethidf every year and are colled tho FoderdUoirt of | 
Amorkan SOjj^tlos fo^ ExpeHmvnt^il Ulology. tn 1971, there was a total combined 
iiifebfr^h1|>^OlO,000, of whojn lomt wo)-ft,;.^«)mQfl. However, thorc were no 
woffipM w(w,Jifved as officers or'^ombers of governing councils nr on^corwlttees 
of the sytlotlw, and leiV Wtan^lt of the editors of the jciontlflc JOUrnftU 
pubM!*6d by'^thi^ ivoclptlos were ^mo^, AMIS was fouhded to copo with this 
.tratlltloual exclusion of womw> from full participation In prufosslonftl societies 



and alio to ad'dJ^s^ the prOblom of pri^/J^sltioal stT\gmYt1|^4 



which wom^n scientists couU) oxpec 
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tho prQ\(J^(^i|s";5i^ yortrs under the loddershlp of Or, Virginia Upton, now of 
Wyoth Internationa], al something ^al lod^the- Women Scientists Champagne. Mixer, 
the hospitality being provided by^companles which sell resoarch equipment, 
an4 we had becoiB<j aware of the generally libw status and high acqompi ishmont 
of our sisters in science; tie. were, as Ims l«jon*said, tWQ triple A'si 
assistants, associates and adjurtcts. And so on April 13, 1971, In a smoko-filled 
t room of the Palmer Mouiu, AWIS was born with the purpose of "promoting 
equal opportunities for women to ent;er the professions and to achieve thair'^ ^ 



career goals". Vey sU^r,^y thereafter, other activist wQinen's organ^|^ions 

and^caucuses were formed such as tho "Association for Women in Mathom 

Women in Cell Biology, the Women's Caucus of the. American Physical Society, 

^ and many, others. Activist women* s caucuses in scientific prganizations. are 

^ now part of thL*' scfeiitlfic community, fly reviovMrf thi?k; published In 

September, 19/8, in the periodical, SIGNS, is InclJdGd in this report. 

They Insure an ef fective^womon's presence in the societies, promote 'aff Irntat Ive 

action. Increase' professional oppor tun 1 ti?T« for women, advise approprlatur 

agj2n.clos cor>eerning the pool of wonjon candidates for appointment to public . 

advisory comnil^eos and assemble data on the eVolving status of wOfoen, to 

state Just Ti few 6f their functiyons. *' ^ 

AWIS, as the leader, sot the qoaLof establishing a computerized 
) In 

registry of women l/i science/ ^the U.S. and Canada to facilitate all fhose 
Cmployors-WMo tyrant to iflrt^womwn but who cannot find thum, do not knt^%t\yer 
to look for them arid conclude thiit tt)er fi a^^ ^^t any. It costs at least 
per name for this registry and no agency, pub^'ic vr private, was willing 
, fund it despite Its value in, Imi^lcmentiMy affirmative acliOn, Setting it up 
and maintainlnQ it has been limited by our resources, but the process Is 
going on slowly. AWiS also publlstfos a bimonthly newsletter wi^h news of 
researcli gro^its, accomplishments of members, and employment (yjpoKun^t les. 



AWIS ilho sends a triwookly Job bullotin on request. A copy of those publioatlons 
is Included with this report,^ ^ *, , ^ 

♦ Now in iddtlorrto thfcso activities, the. AWIS. EducatiaiJd/ Foundation was 
established in 1974 ufjdor the leadership of Or. Estolle Raniey of Soor^jjpt'own 
University, to raise money 'for* graduate scholarships and tp sponsor appropriate 
con^l^nces. >^uch a conf^rQnco»was ^the one called '*Expand1n^^he Rolo of ' 
Women in the Scioftcfts", co-'sponsgred by the New iork Acadefny of Sciences and 
the AWlS 'Educatfonal Fgundat.ion, anb held>y{|ocn March 6th to dth» 1978.. tifi pro? » 
cofidings of that conference have been publislied as an Annal of the Acaden^y, 
volume 323, and this is submitted as a part of this Statement. 

^ The purpose of the conference to present, publicize and record the 
most recent data on the status of women in the sciences « to brJng^ together 
some of the pol icy-mat<ers in goyernmant, academia and industry . to review these dat 
and to explore strategies to initiate changes in both attitudes and procedures. 
To date, thero has been no (Xian with the vision and broad spectfum of programs 

''designed to do^his other thai> that of ?onator Kennedy. jOur conference documented 
the Inadequate nature of affirmative action as 4 remedy for the barriers < 

•ti> fifll career development of women; hot affirmative action per se', but as its 

/ . { ^ . ■ 

requirements are ignored, by-passed and unenforced. Our speakers . ' • ^ 

pt^ovlded the data that in academia and the government, affir^native a^Won 

has neither diminished sexism nor lowered. jjny standards nor created reverse 

iiscrln^ation, Even if it were inherently favorable to the latter, it Jws 

not had wide enough application to mai<e any difference. Reverse discriminatjj^n 

Is a term used sometimes to mean unexpected, stiff cowpetltlon for white males. 

There Is no need to remind ourselves that women are not admitted to candidacy 

for their degrees on the basis of lower standards than thdsc of their fellow* ' ^ 

students. Only In Industry has there been any tncreise.4n ewployment'uf women, 

this being atahQ.^^^tl^^ leVBf. This "should b^ vflowe^ In l^ht Of their 

proportioife only 1%'of American engineers are wom^nj until rocent4^y only 

« of geophysklsts wore women. There 1« a oreof lrtcreaio In women students 
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.in fields wjch fls-^dontisery. voter jn<iry medicinq, M^^jno, -phy&lcs, enolnoerint) 
and so.forth\ But the perco'ntdges an^ far td|i<lQw. In terms of utin|flt1on 

of our human r(}50ur(;os , wc'^ce !^tlfl\astlntj nearly half 6f our potentjal I 
5cWtifl7 talent at a time when this country noeds the most It can nuturev ' 
ITfter a dpcado of affirmative action » women *can 6xpect lower salaries,- slower ■ 
promotions, lower ranks, greater unelnployment fn all. fields of science/In 
every secjment of the U.S. and in any employment sotting, public o^^private, 
acadowic, industrial or governmant^?' " 1 

Affirmative action .if enforced might be of some help.^but as the president 
of an Ivy league university sald/affirmative action does not create new Jobs. 
There has to be an ihfusi^n of pioney Into the univer*si ties as welj as strict " 
erfforcement of affirmative action requirements. Otherwise, with diminished 
enrolimonts and budgets, there is little support fornew faculty* and the 
appointments that arise are tK^ likely to be given'tp women. Just one example 
will illustrate the point: Or. Nixon reported at 'the conference that in 
^departments of chemistry that grant PIkO. degrees, bn.ly 2% of t;he full time facul ty 
•are women. At 'the same time, these departments last year-granted 10.4% of 
Ph.D. 's in chemistr/ to women. They educate us andthen refuse tQ hire us. 

The improvement in the status of women aside from incryased admissibn 
to professional schools mentioned above is in the realm of appointment to 
consultant positions} the percent of wijmen on public advisory conmittees increosed 
f^-om 2M in V971 to 20. 5% In 1976. The explat/ation for this*5pectacular 
change lies in a law suit initiated by AWIS and several other woiflen's^advocaty 
groups against the setretary of HEW and the director of NIH. As Dr. 0'H6rn 
of NIH reported at our conference: "Still short of the 30 percent goal once 
sought, the proportion of women U\ the last .year shows a slight; decrease ... 
Women's «alaries ...still Jag somewhat bohthti those of men, few women are foOnd 
in top declsj^jHJraking positions, and fewer still- receive the accolades, honors, 
iind awards of ahy^k-^gd." ' / ' 
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Tho*reo.sQns for thO continuing tJvlionco of i^ox d|scr1rj>i nation in ^hi ring, 

salary and promotion are several: the Inertia of hv^tUutiohal sexlsni» the Vdct tha ^. 

although it is illegal, it Is covert and difficult to prove in a court of lay; and 

far too costly for an individual pitted acfainst the resources 6f an institution. 

That brings us to' Section n03 (a) of S-568. Two speakars at the Conference " : 

addressed the question of redross of grievanoes. Dr. Alan Ninj^n, former 

Presi<i^nt of the American Chemical Society, described the case of Dr. Sharon 

Johnson formerly of the University of Pittsburgh. A biochemist, she wa« refu$ed 

promotion and dismissed without an outsidiv, evaluation of her work or even nqtlflcatl 

of the mooting ak which this was decided. A temporary J nj unction was 

obtained, a landn?ark In itsplft and she co?itinued to teach and conduct 

Her research 

research for 5 years while the case was iri the courts.. /was generolisly 

supported by NIH, a measure of her standing among her peers. Ultimately 

she lost<the case. In^ the PITT NEWS Of September H, 1977, were "the details of 

an unpublicized pact that was entered into between the University of Pittsburgh 

and Sharon Johnson.^ This Is the outcome of the ftve y^ar^loyal batt]o 

stcmitiing from the sex discrimination charge by Dr. Johnson against the University. 

The Tudge In the case, although admitting tliat the University had engaged 

In'sex discrimination, says he could not find that it-had in this particular 

cate The4)act required a promise from* Johnson not to appeal the case 

(to ^ho Supreme Court) in return for the University agreeing hot t0 sue her 
for the $300,0^a*> court costs and pemin,ting her to continue her research'* 
for a few months being supported by her NIH grant* Although Or* Johnson ' 
could haye had av distinguished career as a scientist, she has recently afc(j6ptcd 
an administrative position here In. Washington,^ Another case mentioned by^ 
Dr. Nixon Is one w.lth which I am familiar^ because the complainant has bpen iri 
contact with AWIS for mortal and financial aid. Unfortunately, ^IS has no 
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f«5c/(jrces of thl^ nwgnUud^. I might sdy paronthoticolly I am here today. ""^ ^ 

<it iny own expense. Dr. Molly* GleUor, .a physical chfmUt nowia.years of 

was"phas(i(J^iit of hor job at the UnW^'rsity of^ California Berkeley Radiation ' 

laboratory of lack of fgnds" iff l^tj. Shn.^yas^dbcVimlnated ag^Tsl In ^ 

.:rqljfrlrt^ and tias supported hersel f by writing articles , wor^kiiH) 'as a crossimj guard 

^ and so forth. In June of J9;5„ four y(?ttr.s la tor, that laboriitqry wa^ found . - 

• guilty of violating Title VII, of t\m winter of 1970, Or. oieiser had 

neither J^^en rehired nor offered a monetary, sottlement. At that time she < 

was seeking funds* to obtain a settlement. ^ . • , 

•Next, I w(iuld like to read you a letter I received this nrantfTf roiii 

San Clemente, Cdlifornia ovOr the signatures of Dr, Karen McNally and 

Oenise 0. Pierattl. "Wc^ are writing to you on behalf of Dr. Judith Moody,' ' 

an assistant professor of geology at the University of NOrth Carolina-Chapel Hill. 

After Dr. Moody was denied tenure by. the department, she appealed her case to the 

University Faculty Hearing Committee. YfiV substance of her appeal was based On" 

sex discrimination. In spite of ^conf 1 icttng eVidence'and s)jbstantive support 

of Or. Moody by witne5s<!s, letters of reconmiendation and her professional 

record, the departmental decision was upheld by; the Hearing Committee. 

The U?|a^^ foes for tlie ht^ring wer^ Ip^'cess of $3400.00 Many of Dr. Moody's 

students and colleagues are donating to a legal furfd but our private resources 

are minimal comj)|jted to the cost of furtl)t>r .hearings and «)ppeal$. Are. funds ' 

available through the Association for Women in Science to support a led.il f 

4BSfi . 

fund for caseS (tealing with sex discrimination of women profe|^iannl s? 

^It is apparent that cases like this one are becoming rtwre corunon; perhaps 

by a concerted* effort to challenge the question of tenure and promotion 

decisions, we can all irtip'rove the working situation ...of all women 
^professionals," I receive abetter or a phone call every week requesting 
■ both Advice and financial aid. a$ an officer of AWIS. I have complete recordsA)f 
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about 50 cases from women all over tho. country who are or hdve been Involved 
In orltivancO procedures, wi thin the yovermnq^it, universities" or the private ^<jctor • 
due to sex discrimination. I cannot investigate each in great dot/iilfbut ■ V.^ 
I believe t^wtfliost bf th^ ar^ truly victims of in5ti^utiT)nali2Qd sexism. 
Thdro is a pattern^ of, silni larity *of circumstances that I am hearing that 
-those women, 1 sold ted fronf each other, cONldnqt have invented; there is a 
ring pf truth, and this Is backed by the overall data on employment statistics 
which adds credibility to their claims. Most of the?e women locic the funds 
to cross swords irj^a legal battle with a largo company or a great university. 
In the government also, pr'ocedun?s mOve too slovfly and arbitrarily to insure 
Just fee. 

Drs. Helen and /Robert Oavies of the University of Pennsylvania 
iind members of thetr Trustees Coajmittoe for Affirmative Action • described 
the tactics used by universities In litigation l^vol viog' sex disg^imi nation. 
A popular publication among administrators is bhat of Stitt and Limitone o ' 

in tho Journal of College and University law, in 1573. The article dobs not 
advise searching for truth and justice wh.igh cfne expects of an institution of 
learning. It describees how to stall for tirrfe, tjjue being on the sidq of 
tho defendant; And " it is clear that one of their Jmportant defensei i^ to 
demonstrate that universities are .unique institution^ and that complaints 
against thmn should be handled differently from the way colnplaints are handled 
agafnJt business corporations. The dl.scws ways to prvent' the complainant 
from <)sing a iiearing for discovery of necessary data required by the coinplainant. " 
♦ Again from the Conference, it is relevant here t^ qXioto from Dr. ■ ♦ " 
Bernice Srfndler: NO-DOLLAftS HAVE BEEN WITHHaO .UNDER Tilt EXECUTIVE ORDER 
^SEX DISCRIMlNATfON IN INST ITUTJONS. . . . IN A FEW INSTANCES.^the government has . 
DELAYfD FEDERAL FUNDS going to institutions but NOT because^ of seX discrimihation. .. 
Money h«s been delayed only when the institution ims ro^fused to provide data or someh 
was not in tompUance with the PROCEDURAL requirements oY tho Exocutiv6*br*dfi>*.'' 
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'Many of u*> iM'ii nov/ doirvj on a siiwll stale some of whiU S-f)6n woylti 
• grofltly exp^ind: we dre (joinq to high schools and collcyos <ind atteiru)t(ruj ' 
to Interest youn(i tjjrls In caroors in'tho ^i^iencos. I soniotfnios encoun.tor 
gifted Uudontn wh(j irty they are lookSny for fields in which there are 
rewardlntj (iositlons /or wqfiuMi, Tl^hoy ask whothor on th^t basis, I would 
.recoiimond a science., (f wo provide equal opportunity and fair competition 
as wtvrien had duVlny/World War II, girls would opt- for^sc iOnce and for 
research In energy, defense or national security Just as their fellow 
students do. Women do not hick ability, only the Y chromosonm--ours are 
double X's, The^fault, dejr Portid, is not In our stars but in . . 
our (jenes that the^ are hoinogeneous. 



\ Thank you forV'tiT^ courteous attention. 
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Ibo cll.uoa"en dre a i.o. who I', ao KU with aUonufiM) |u,^ 1 1 (on in a r. Unlol 
,(.parlm.nl, and a w^n^ar. >.h.> nbt Im.un.l wha K a Ph.D. In that .Inp.rtn.nt . 
He suu-JoM^ lhal'th./ m\yj<^v <^ ruM-aj-ch .jranl, «ml Ih.y p^^wvi^a,. .ppll.ation 
i;..jollmr,. puohuw itn.l. Uk.^. H U suhmtltn.) to HlAId, In 10/M, is na.n.d 
prim lpal inve^hyaior \iU sh. I', called ca pMnclp-l InvoStlyator. li> li.e UUc 
spilmj or rarly l.ynmvn , tH..y ^ro nottfLul th^ Un» gnntt has hnnn fumh-d. Al ^ 
lhal (iolnl is ri-cmNM-athu, f.nm a h/vr,MTClo.n/., Ho fJn.s Ww^ saytnc, It.al sh. 
U rM)l rrally a Mtrnd ^(Jiontlsl. Shr ren.ain.d al Ih. Inst llullon this y.-ar »>ecausr 
they aro rWi''«<l t*» 'J*""^ y^*'^'"^ noH<» that M,r Is not roappnlntod. but stu- 

has t.<t(.n cot off'fro..! Uio pro]e<:t Atul the mon<7. It Is n^y coatontlc. that ^ ^ 

this grint and many .Olt.«, s like It were awardod^m. Ihe bails of tho qualifications 
Of more Ibon One pvrs(Mi, Uut one lannnt niAe^ a Judqcmenl ns to tmw .mich credit 
flach one doni.m^'''(or tho or{(jlnal appUoUon. and thal^lf the principal^ 
InvosUcjaUir wantVlo broak the parlntM ShIp, HMI should oUabl ish a corriiiunlly • 
proporly riilM: ^^Jit Uio grant '•>0 -50 or In sotp proportion rHafd to Ih^ niimbor 
oV Invost'j^ator Jwho wrOU' the .jrant appUcalion. 1« pul aU th<jr, powor In tho 
hands 0? the .oL iVd p. imipal Invenlgatov Is a concept simtlnr to prino oonlture 
ro on.logoMS tltU old - fashlonod pm^cr of Ih. pater famlVia;. | 
Ca5e ?. 'A Pharl.:(ll<u)lst in a s^to university (r.odiUl J^choM in ttm south 
Sh(, Is 40 ycarloh). has speaf.. Inn years there and was mad.' a full profo.so. 
Ihrno year, a.jj ^t^s lonure She writes: I have ftHWed tn <,u.irt.r.^ ono thlr<l th<v 
of what I had lM.rw; my lab l>1^q|u^rtv« al pVeM-nt because thr new offUo hA. no 
4hHves and h.fU f^'^ 1'^^ *^ houMo./offic. materYah. Hy w^rV. f^iuWes a hood and 
aUhomjh I wai;tofd I would have one. non. has been Installed ye t\ My .lea-hlny 
d„lles In tho'ip>dic.»l l.hool are belnq dlnilnlshed undrr thn .p/u.- of reOrOanl/atlou/. 
Es<»flntlally I'havo been re.rx)ynd fro^i any doclslon-n^Klmj rnln ami my .IbOlty tO 
pr^n^to rcspaWh has bn'co severely damaged. A nowlj birod In Mnu^^ has rr.oro Si.KO 
than I. thil has all ha^^pornxf s^tuc the appolntnKMa, of a new cha/nnaH. 

^ , . middl/ • 

.Rso of Or. S.O.. ^ MoltHjUt at a state imlverMty jn^the/ ^.t . Her (anr vms 

Joln"d.,Uh thai Of an ^mjllsh profen^r . Or./.O. car/e u/|^. with hor Iw^lwtOd, 

Dr. A.«. OSH Judyed thnir <piA 1 tf Irat ion* noy^o" Ih" sanuyal Uul tirre. Mo 

wa. ...de an';as.Kp'»^ P"^^- '^"^^ ^ profcs.o/. She w/is'a part I hn. 

Inslrurlor.; lhOn,#V^)r.^ part tln)u as/>Mate Prof.' Ihnn.i,!. nMnlpnlatton (.f 

her researcb/r.J^e'^U^arhn.^^^ were UmU In AY / >■ /4. She 

. .M^v.. ... M /m ' ■ ' " • ' 

n^ialn.t ami fi.Nt. Mu> Vyamnnn< e^ -^t of a fulH Ine pft%IHon and 
appU.d for It. two f^u-n m.r^ bl/ed ul.o\lld not luve Ph.h.'s. ' Th-V <n<l tbr. vn).> 



I. .{ .M.ii ii;.r u , I'. . i-'f 'i ..1 -M. ■ : Ml ! , . (\.r , \\''/\{, 

i»UitMi«ltjiJ iwid llth? IX at Ihn fductHofu) An»entf«t"Mits Act of IKey wvv tolit 

to conf lllJlo or. flli* an d|>|K>*H within 30 (My% . A sli.illar JTKlvjL-jiient w.i^ nadc 

(or th'« InjjHsli piuT,, The uolvtTilly offered pacli of thrm $M,(J0O In return for 

vililt.h) lli(*y vieic to drop ^IV fu» ^hoi chdKju^ and ayroif iiuvol to op|>ly for' anothijr 

■Job «Jt tho UfivliMs I ty. Thfy icfuMMl, W.u oiiy f>f)MPy wl thhold fioni Iho university?^ 

No^ In Older %i y.)ln tin* r|{j)it\ tlu'/ sh(»«ld lnve uiid?i tlir low, thoy ti.wo h«)(l \ • 

to (jO to court. Or. 5,0, wrotf to nu» ol)oot giUtlmj flniriclol help. But AWIS * " 

ha 5 no morioy. . • ^ . 

Ctiio 'I, A youmj (jnoloylst vMth a s^ibstdOiytUl putil Utitlon U^t «nd sovorat . 

succc\%lvo gratn^ from MSh , h«)4 bt*cn d'lnied t(M»ure. by a large southof*n itatu unlvorslty. 

She writes; • • 

At thc^ HKir«Mfc I ivn follwUrj tho tntcnuil unlvc^'olly opj;M?al. proccklurfe 
ftiK?! <un oivly nt the secotKl levi:»l (lu Doaii'n offico) . It ftiK)tl\fii.- 
n«nth or two bt'toro ^nUiiyj a lott.or to iiw ChmK.<jllQC or thin itiotLtCtt.Loa 
mUjlU. hi>lp. L don't kty>/ If I U'Ul r<KTi'lvo any kUyJ of ixKlioan wltlilu 
tho tinlvoVoLty or rw^ . I luivo hU<s\ ^ lowyur nivl \-M do Ofi f iHncj « 

with i'iTy". an»l l\\7tl If my can« q(w>ii to 3rtl Juvol oC oj>^jfj«I (FncV>lty 
l(wtrii»j rfmnltt<.'«») - Part oT thi pro^)lcto L<uthiit oboit 30^0 poiiltlotift 
In w«*i*« (jlVfm !(*) irsX' C'H at; af€lrnv\llvo nation poaUlortr; by tlio I^X: " 

ItJCji'iJAtor. lt\ hiy clr.(>irtnent ^hiy h*t7« alrcvidy f U'ckI ono Vianaii v^ho was 
hiit"^ ot" naivii tiro T ua^i (1'J74) arv:l Iiova replaced her wLtli o v/^ilVo 
nwlo. tt'oy ai)o trylrq to A:> tho ptuno i/Uh nio. mtlilri tlu> unlvorallY ' ■ 

thoio nio fjov^ral o' li'T v,xTi;on in varlfwvj tit*w|t!ii of np^nsi)., 

^ Case 5, lhh,cot\« eim an HI), a youoy y»om.in vdio would lIKo to be a «urf}con« 
one of the piori? Jnlioipl tabl e fk»ld', for v/onpn. Or Vf.u tV» hor third year 
of rosldoocy thU yoor at tho ia^o institution as tho womjn In the first case 
who was oxclud«>d frtf) the.grartt. In thU case» ono of tho oonlor int-tjcon^ 
accused her of pcrfnrmlinj rtn operation withuiit Y*^'''^^^^!^"- ^''^ 
Ur* dt'paftmont moeting whorotlil^ public accusal Ion uf made. 5ho produced 
proOf that illo filAd pernl<sl(»n btit he roft^sed to withdraw the statement and she 

* Is suing him for lihel. Tho roMtirt Is that he gave her a viiry poor rocommendnt ?0n 

for a follov/iblp In canc<»r surgery at another Itntltutlon. She had boon quite 
■I .» 

sun) of ^*ttln(j the fello.j^hlp boctjosc she h.)d done research dt thnt Ihitltutiori 
before qolm) Into thj> stirplcol residency. But tho chief of that branch 1^ now 
and did not know her pei sonnal ly.^ She, asked mn to write to him anil this 
«lils rn-ty 1 "mo 10 Hew York frcyn <. progrom .u' whorc wc hnvo tvio ^ 

' ■ ' . wo^n ^iX^J'^i^^^^^^^'^ » "i^on. Other altrlbMtcs 
' b'oinq equal U havo*<)|von profordMco to woOen. 

• Is nnr^ Of appmlmattOy 60 appllcnnts for 6 



folU.wM'.iji ™,llloni hmlnnlng .ll.lyJ97'). She U U.p only woman opu leant 

,n<) "juyht I.'ll ?r. for co(iip1utlon of Intnrylw'i will, v^vur^rof our fncwUy 
llr. V.M r.mkpil nrntniij thf tup 'I. 

In ,„.r .VI.-.. ainll-.i"!'. .»"• .'.."l oml r a.iU.-.l r<w_ n v.wlol 

b,l c m .mUro thn lop f. >,h.«M,.^..lKtml Ilm oy.Ulon. alim.l 
,.riv!o« porfom,nrn In n..(>lh',r tioH'lt,,) Wo«. nol rotcvonl to pur dodMo. 
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>rlup^ Mio VMS not as vh'M <vu.ilincO tlu* 6 vil.u w.jro soli'tt.od. Mow/vvr, 

Ju\t not fit lnt(j prvcofi(o|v<M.til*M of J woni.in suryoon. 5hO Ms b^eji 

oW^Mi rt very nood o'.M»oint»"'»t At .u. o^jutHy o'ltstoVullmj InUllutlon In another city 

but It VMS nut her. first ch«>lf Thero K no cast •.♦•AU.y bocdusp If thoi'c vms 

« f 

cJIsrrlfftl' iUuo, it wuuM luit be puvJUlt" to ptov.v V 
Caiu 6, A Pli.lJ. In purt* oKUUrKntUs has bcon ylvun notico of termination of 
appointment by tho p^e^UlL•nt of * sUto unlvurslly In tho south. She was ' / 

prowitod to as!iOL|jto professor but for what he called "sound program reasons" 
Is boM*l<»l 'JO- ^«'y^ he- wonts someone In applied nVith, ShQ hdt boon 
offered a temporary position at another southern state un^^eriUy of somowhot • 
hl<)hor standlni) but It neccss I ta tev a move. And *t her age, 55, to-havo to 
w»itt another 5 years before being fons Idered for tenure souins a.^|)«irdship^ Also • 
the*^'SA*Ury Is lower. But my advice Is that^there Is no case hei\e fqr a tonj^est, 
I had a sImllaV case last year, biit Irt that case, the womao was a statistician .■ 
and the pre>ld*»nt of that Institution said they needed a pure mathi>Tnatk1fln. 

No oxchano<? was possible because Of*, the time Interval of a year between tho two, 

aged 63. R^r*</*^»4. ^ ^- 
Case 1. This casfr concerns a ^h.O. chemist/ She worked <n a^laboratory 

of a state unfvurslty In the far west for 20 years. Ift 71. she was one Of onjy . . 

tv^o wnnien chemists there. Mer Job was "phased out" and sbo was repeatedly 

discriminated against In the matter of rolilre. The ACS .g»ivo her $3000 to fight the 

case bucause ^^ter the^EOC ordered the' university to negotiate, thoy refused. 

Th©,on|y recourse Is a court case. Out she cannot affprd 1^..... Another chemist 

wjio hA5 ybatcholor's degree and was a classmate of mine recently contacted mo 

about*^hef suit ag.ilnst a cVyjinlcal company In Now Oqrsey. She marrlcd.and 

raised family after college and wont back to work about 15 vcars ago. Thtf 

company fired her when she complalnpd that she vias continually pAssejl over for 

promotion. Mer lawyer wantetf Informatlort about bow matvy women chemists thore arc 

avallabln In the area and 1 hiive suppM/jd that Information as far as we can determine 

^ ■ women , 

from a group called the Hew Jrrsey/chomlsti, a branch of the local section fo the ACS. 

Case O' A psychologist on tho faculty of thn wotnen's college of a private uhlverlsty 
In thtv««>st. Her reserach Is Judged to be very good by her peyrs but U 1$ not 
popular with the p^ych dept of the men's college bowsuo U deals with the ptychology 
of the menopause. They dO not coa^lder this area for sorlouJ 1roseflrcl|, 'yie 
system of the unlv. Is thai tho vA)tiwn*s col Inge cAn recofnnend profl>otlon lo tenure 
tho final d'-rKloii Is in thh haod< .of Ihn tionO branch. They refuses!. 
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d«i|ilU stvomj luppc.rt frQw'hor department and tho'i>odd of hur b>'©«cVoMlie 
UfHvarvJty, She h nou boliuj flppolnted^ afttii' a year'* hiatus whon worl^eil 
for a semf-profciislomil nt<iga/ine, .ind continued hor resujrcK as she itlll had ficr grant 
(tim colU'gc kept hor at a ri?se<irch a%oocijtc)--to,a hlyh level position at * ^ 

the City Unlvur|iiy. Out not all thuic storltfs have a /lappy endlfuj. 
Caie 0. A woiwn with a Ph.O. fron». JU«hw a m«*d-wu$tern unlverlUy» who emigrated 
from Indo ChIrM, waV employed at a USDA Hutrltlon laboratory In the far west. 
Hor chief took ad*yfln>^(;ii^(>f her Uck of sophlUocatlon In the ways of the US, 
and dupcd^ hor Into going off the federal payroll and onto somu university 
grant to facllltato his hrling of Borneo nc else. She trustfld him And did not realize 
that what he did was a disadvantage to her. She protested 'when she discovered 
thaf ho had nil^Icd hor, and he fired hor. Iho machinery of the governnjont 
griovafice procedures Is very slow, ^hu seemed o-matod because her husband, 
also om IjTwIgrant. W was afraid to leave his tenured position at thu state university 
afid there was no position for hijr wIthInK hundreds of miles. In the end, she went 
av/ay ahd did an HO In one of those rapid programs for people who have a Ph,D, 
She'll still pursuing hor grievance as she Is still very angry but I cannot 
predict the outcome. Meanwhile she ohs finished on Internship and is doing 
a residency. I ^ 

These cases In whidi worrien are forced to go to court would bo greatly helped by 
passage of $560 I 



Inst 3rptnot5«r, I roenived n lettnr fr<»ra tho Offloo 
or ClvU niff^ts, fajv/, ntritinp thoy foxind ovldotioo^ 
ftv^>»v;rt lp*> my ooTiplolnt ne^nlVi.'jt IIT. * Thoy. Informofl 
ain in riovonbor thftt Iho DopH. of Labor wrxti tnklhg 
ovc™nforcM>ne.nt functVonp niKl Hould proocotl wltW* 
norvtilntli^nn uitU IIV. 1 Imd roquontofl ro Inatatomont 
with promot\or> nnd topuro^ nnO hnck pay (l undni^otami 
Vxip vonlri c(inslnt of ^rry dlrroronoo l)ot.Hoyn what I 
mlfrhr; ronnor^Sly Kwo f?xpnot<uJ oa nnlMt'y from II'l' nnd 
my rtoMua earned itmonc since May 1977; thVti woultj • 
Ixj n noFU.(?ible amonnl. prim»irlly fringe benoflt'o). 
An X. rm\t\t>no'] to you. I now Irnvo an appolntmont nn 
Associate Prof . \n tliVi ficliahU I bat I on Inntltuto nt 
4JiJJt>i^''^i'rT<y^W>Jri?r#t-j •mJitrmttx^ (a ono-yonr oontroctp 
.Vr<-')U-T;»l)ly rpnoKal»\r. for four nbro yoAi^a Until con- 
fl lOornt lf>r> for to nnrV ly imvrVlatory ) , 1 hopo all (loCB 
HolV utClU. Uit.. 1 do not lntf>»\fl to (ln)p my complnlnt 
Afhlrmt, Ml, ^ 



1 1 1. . 



-:ii.^.v,li-..c.>.>.. J., ...1. 1... 
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Data and a Model 
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Revisions/Reports , y ' 

( P^e^omenon of the Seventies: The 
V Women's Caucuses 

Anne M., Briscoe 



Though whatever niay be written now concerning W)inen\s.caucuscs vvil^ 
be out of (Jate by the time of publication, it is still useful to mention their 
origins, evohition, and mission. Before there were women's caucuses, 
there were .scientihc societies. As in Kurope, the learned scientific 
societies in the United vStates began as fraternities of men in a particular 
discipline, wlio joined them to present their discoveries and data tojheir 
peers, to mingle in a special worlil, and to accj^iife rep«tiitior! and pres- 
tige. AjJ^womefi cnteit?(l tfie scientific professions, a few were elected t0 
inembership, but they remained outside; the inqer echelons of the execu- 
tive councils, standing committees, and editorial lK)ard# of the societies. 

The. activist women's caucuses emerged in' the seventies as an out- 
growth of the women's nmvemerit of the sixties (see table 1). One might 
argue that the women's caucus predated the severuies, IxiCause the 
Amencan Cht^nucal Society has had a Women Chemists Comtnittee for 
just over fifty years. However, before the Seventies, this committee did 
not resemble a women's advocacy caticus in the modern feminist sense 
but described itself as a women's service tommittee, with limited objec- 
tives largely determined by the parent organi/atioo. Simihirly, therSoci- 
ety of Women Enginpers (1,950) and the Society of Women'Geographers 
(1925). brought women scientists together'but did not address th^? pto\y 
lems causing their isolation. ^ ^ 

Qne of the first of the scientific womcn*s acttvis]^ organizati<^ns was 
the Associlition for Women in Science (AWIS)! From the start, it de- 

^A(g»M Jouftmt of Wom^ti in i.uhutf mui SdnHy M>7H, vol. l! ♦ * 
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clareicl itself a 8<?parate orgaiiivlatioii, iu)t;an af filiate of the Federation of* 
Aineric^m Socieiies fbrt'xjperiinental Biology (FASF^B) from which jt was ^ 
derived. The FAvSF^B had a fep^iale meml)ei^hi|> of alx)ut 10 perceiu", but \ '. 
ahnost iwwoinen officers, toinrnittee or governing council inembefs, orf^ 
editors of 'official iouVnals. In* addition to their low status within, ttieir ' 
h'ocietie.H, th<? women incnif)ers of FASEB were largely underi'ank^d>iiild ^ 
pmfessionally isolated wj'fhin their institutions. It took both the work of; 
'^evehd leader^ and six yeais of gatherings of women scientists at the 
annual FASF.B meetings, beginning in 1966, for AWLS to be formally , 
organized in April 1971. From its origin as a caucus ofi)iomedical scien- 
tijits, AWIS thei> expanded to include all scier\tific disciplines.- Ijx fields 
other than tfic biomedical scicMues, women reached the critical point to 
fwrm such caucuses at the same time as, but independently of, AWtS^. 
'V\\c precipitating circumstances were the same. Unfortunately, niany 
caucuses have neither t,iie financial support nvr the nuinl>ers to imple- 
ment more than a few of their objectives (see the Appendix for a sum- 
mary of tlieir collective goals). Below are more details concerning vari- 
ous caucuses, 

Cfmnistry ' ^ • 

Tfuee caucuses of women chennsts are assoqated with the Ameri- 
cau*'(;fitinical Society (A^)> the American histitute of ChemistS (AlC), 
and the American Society of Biok)gix:al C'hemists (ASB(^), respectively. 
rhc^)klest of tliese, the.Wotnen C^Kinusts Committee of the ACS, Was 

,^ founded in 1927. After Francis P. (iarvan endowed a meUal to be given 
by the A<^']S to recognize the achievements of women cfieitiists, the Com- 
mittee's iihajor task eacti year has f>ien to ianv^^ss the membership for 
catulidates for the award. The committee, is now soliciting funds to in- 
crease the C'Urvan Medal endo\^yT^mt\ at the sJiine time ihff^ the question 
of the desirability of continuing it ff^Abeen raised. Ffie committe<\ fia,s " ' 
recently collected data concerning the .^tiUus of women in the pirofe.ssion. - 
The Frofessioiral Opportunities for Women Committee of the AIC ^ 

• serves as a source of einployment information and evaluates the eco- 
nomic status of women chemists. The Committee on Women in 
l^iochetnistry> a caucus of the ASBC. is compiling a roster of womeir and 
minority persons in the biomedica) sciences and provides child-care 
.facilities during national meetings, The AWIS tuts a mote compr^'hen- 
sive registry, including all fields. 
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The A\()ciatioti for W<>ftten in Mathematkis, founded in 1971 at a 
national Ineeking of the Ariu^ncaii Matficmatical Association, was in- 




Jabif I 

. jtiiiutim's 6t Women in the vSticntcs 



Name ,iri<l Diitc .ViehtiTic 
Ksiahli^hed "S(»cicty 

Coiiunittcc. on the Scaciw of Women V 

m l^hynks (1971) Anierican Physical Sotieiy ^ 

OauiiH of Women Uiophy^iciiti and 

OoiUjiiiUee on Profennional Oppor- ■ 
V tuijiiies for Woii»en ( 1972) Biophysical Society 

('onniiittee on Fiofossional Oppoi- 

iiiiiities roi Women (1972) htstitilte for Flettrical and F.lcc- 

Ironic En^fincen 

\yoriien (teoscientists Oonnnittee 
(J97H)..,. Aiii^'rican (ieoh>glc,»l lii.stiiOCe 

Woitieit's Caucus of tttc Riiilc^crinc 
Society ( 11)70) Endocrine .S(»tiety 

('OMtinittee orl iht Siaiiiii of Women 
^VIicrolllol(>^iM1 (1970) American Society for MicrobioloKy 

Women in ()<^ Biology (1^)71) American Society for Cell Biology 

Women Chemist ;( Conunittce ' 
(1927) American Chemical Society 

Profe!i|ional Opportunities for ) ^ 

Wonlen Comt^ittcc (I97r)) American ln.nifiite ol^Chcinists 

Committee <m Wonteit \\\ Biochcih* 

istry (19*72) — American Society of Biological 

Chottiistfl 

CoiMitiitt(:e for Wijtinei) in Statistics 
(1970) . , ^ Aiticrtcaii Strtti^tical Association 



Source of 
lnforniati(Mi 



Vera Kisiiakowsky, M.I.T., Cambridge. 
MaHSiiehusett,s 02139 



Rita Ouitman, 7.5 Menry. Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York M2()l 

I'helma Estrin, University of Ca[|foniiu, 
l\rain Research Institute, IjOS Angeles, 
C:alifornia 90024 

Mary Hilcinan, Texiico, Inc., Box 3109, 
Midlatul/l exas 79702 

Anne C, Carter, JJownstatc Medical 
Teiiier. Brooklyn, New York 1 1203 

Elizabeth M. O'Hern, 633 C. Street, 

Washington, D.C.- 20024 
Susan Gotdhor, Mainpshire College 
/" Aitihentt, Massachusetts 01002 

Nina Roscher, c/o ACS, 1 155 Sixteenth 
Street. N.W., Waihifigton, D.C. 20036 

Hclene N, Gottinan, c7o AlC, 7315 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20014 

Ann E. Kaplan, National (/anccr Itisti^ 
tutc Nlli, Bethtsd». Maryland 200l4 

BarbJiiv A. Ballar. 408 N Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 2002d 



■ <) ■ . 

^ • . , Table I (CouUnued) 

Name and Date SeicntUic Source of 

• Kilabliihed S<Kieiy ' Informaiion 

Wf>ineii*.HC(iucm (1971).... ........ ' American Association lor the- Dawn Dressier, Box 751,' Portland State 

. ^ y Adviincemcm of Science Univcrsily, Portland. Oregon 97207 

I*!i8k Force on Women in physiology 

(^^-^^.S)... , Anicritan Physiological Society N. Elizal>clh Tidhall, Dcpaitmeiu ol 

Physiology, George Washington Uni- 
versily, 2300 I Street. N,W„ Washing. 
. . ' ton, D,C. 20037 . y 

As.s(H'iation for Women in Mathemat' ^ \ ^>^. 

»cs(l07l) None l^iM>rc Blum. Mills CWTcgc, Oa|cMd, 

Cidifortiia 94613 , > * 

Oaiicu» for Wo;n<;n in Statistics • ? ^ y . \ 

n*^-^^) • Nione Jatiet Norwood, Assistant Commissioner 

. ' of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of 

: Uibor, Washington, D.C. 20^210 

Wotiitfiiy in Scictu'c and F.ttglneering 

Nonf Margaret E. Law, tJO Richmotul Road, . 

\ Belmdl^, Massachu3Ctts 02178 

^ : Swiety of Women Engineers (1050) . None , cA> Headquarters Office, UnM E^[- 

^ . * ' gincering Center^ .34i) East 47ih 

i , Street, New York, New Yoric 10017 

Society of Wometi Geographers 

(^0'-^^) - None ^ JJciiy DidcoCt, 1619 New Hampshire 

» Avenue, N-..\Vo WrtshingiV^n, D.C. 
20009 

Federation of Organixations for Vfo- ^ 

fessional W«>men ( 197'^) >ione - Marie Cassidy,c/o FOPW, 2000 PStrtJCt^ 

.. _ , ' ' N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 ^.' 

A.tsociation for Wonjcn in Science 

(|07l) None Judith A, Ramaley, ^'o AWlS, Sirite 

1122, 1346 Connecticut Aveiiuc* 
N.W., Washington, O.C. 20030 

Wonien in Science Comoiittee 

> ' V New York Acadetny of Scletitcs Aiiiie. Briscoe, Ha rlctj^ Hospita^.Cctitf^r. 

New' Yorkt New mk 10037 ' 

, — , .. — ^ — . . — _ _ — , 

SiiWRi.f.i - -l'rrM)n.il rothmunl(i«1iu(i( ^nfl Stjjrth A(/ilintf HnndM o/ tht Frdfrafhn of Olnafi(u}tibf\f Jot l*nft\Mn<tl Wmhs (Waililngtoii. !).<:.: 

F«li»imhm «f <)ri|>uWMllotM l<;r h»)r*»^ic>twl Women. (1)77) ^- _ , 

'■.) 

/ • 
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cor [X)rated as a separate, non^)rofit ^duptional institution in 1973. With 
a IncmlKM ship of over 1,0^0 women, it ..awards fellowships, compiles 
employment staxistics. provides, visiting women lecturers,^nd publishes 
Employment informati<s^i. The Caucus for Wom/en in Statistics, a large 
group supported !)y dues, is also independent of its professional society. 
Publishing a quarterly newsletter, it provides job infqrmation and is 
planning a survey of the employment status of wotnen statisyiiftans. The 
Committee for W<)men in Statistics, authorized but not-funded by the 
American Statistical Association, is concerned with women's irrte rests 
within the association. * 

^ ^ ■ \ Biological Sciences 

The American Society of Cell Biologists, ihe American Society of 
^Microbiologists, the Biophysical Society, the American Physiological So/ 
cieiy. and the Endocrine Society are among the professional societies in 
the biological sciences which have women's (Caucuses. They have been 
able to increase The numl^er uf women elected to membership and to 
improve their status within the societies. Women in Cell Biology, the 
caucus of the American Society for Cell Biology, has published a low- 
cost, outstanding newsletter/ se» 

Physics, Engineering, and Geosciences 

A public statement demeaning women in physics provoked Vera 
Kistiakowsky of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to forin the 
'Committee on Women in Physics. With the help of Jerome Wiesner, the 
pix'sidcnt of M.I.T., Kistiakowsky got a generous graiit frbtn the Sloan 
Foundation to hnance.a comprehensive survey of women physidsts. The 
corpmittce, now funded by the American Physical Society, h^ formu- 
lated theflfiost inclusive program of the society-sponsored caucuses, Puf> 
lished'in the June 1972 issue of th.e/j«//^/m of the American Physical Society, 
the program has been an example for other groups to follow, the 
Women Ceosciefitijjts Cornmittee was app(>inted as an official committee 
.of the .American Geological institute in 1973. The institute, which pro- 
vides funds for a broad scope of activities and publication of a newslet- 
.ter, expects that new data l)eing assembled iiow will reveal salary and 
cai^eer advances ancl greater recognition of women in the ^osciences. 
The Committee on Professional Opporttinitieji of the Institute of Elec- 
tril[:al atul Electronics Engineers is dedicated to increasing womenV par- 
ticipation in engineering. Two other in^e|>endent groups of woi|fVeti 
engiitieers which promote the entry of >women into the professions are 
^Woriieri irKScience and Etigineerihg, which serves the greater Boston 
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areu, and the older Society of Women luij^ineers, a national (Organiza- 
tion, ' 

^ Altljiough the large nmnl>er of these groups may create an impres- 
sion ()i:iragnierue(l cHort, they in tact insure an erfective fepiale "pres- 
ence'' in all scient'if?c>4;tj^iini/ations, Coordinating the movement, iiraddi- 
tion to AW IS, is the Ni^Mation qf Organisations for Professional 
Women (K)PW). In only one area would unification of effort he more 
effective: namely, jhe compiling of a single comprehensive registry of 
wonien scientists. * ■ * ' \ ' 

. Hie overall effect of the vVomtM^s caucuse,s has been greater of^por- 
tunities for women in the profcssiorial societies.- Significantly, in 1977., 
the American Chemical Society, the Amciic.au Institute of Chemists, the 
New York Academy of Sciences, and the Harvty Society each elected a 
woman as presideiu for the first time. 

■T, ^ ^ . Departmrnt oj Medicine 

£> Harlem Hospital Center 
Columbia University 

Appendix ' • 
Collective Anns and Activities of the Scientific Women s- Caucuses ^ 

1, r<) iiu rciise pi()icssi()iiiil iutiviiics ior women in a paiiic ular lield hy 
(i) encounijritig yomig women lo prcpiue for :i ciueei in science. 
/;) oncouraginfr women scientisis lo apply for research giants and U) present 
,|)a})ers at ineetinj^s, % ' ' - v \ 

() sponsoring women for election to nieinl)cr,ship in the prolejisional 
societies. 

d) providing ^career guidance, role models, and assistance in inovnig up. 

e) disseniinnting joh information and helping with preparatioTi 6{ vitas. 
/) urging creation ol pari-iinie, lemne-track appointments. 

^) urgitig passage of rules a)ncerning pareiu..| (maternity or patertuty) 

I'o raise the consciousness of sexism widun the professional societies by 
n) emphasi/ing womeirs achievements. ^ 
/)) jiointing oot harriers to womeirs progress. ^ ^ 

c) urging the nomination <^f women for society officers, editorial Ixiards, and 
session chairmen ai national meetings. * 

3. To puhlish newsletters with articles of common profe.ssional interest, em- 
ployineni information, research grant deadlines, and a forum tyr exchange^ 
of ideas, problems, and advice oir how to c^pe with the latter ^ ' / . 

4. M o proinoie affirmative action by " .... 

a) setting up a mechanism to investigate individual complaints of discrimma' 4^ 
lion. 

I. A syndiosis of iiilormaOot^ f!i<)"t t)ors()nal comimmications rioin iho (;iiu6is of- 
fi(ers, horn nowslcticis ofthe Aasociati^ih for Woinjjn in MatlitMnaiics and Women Geo; 
. scientists CoininUtce, und fiom t}ie June wmiiutMn of (li^Amnkan 1'lty.uml Society. 
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b) moniiorihg nrfimnativc nai<>r).(:()mpliance in imiustiial and aa)d(?niic tjl- 
slitutions, ... . ^ 

lulvi.sljig api)r()pn^ic aKcU(:ic,S'<:()accl|ung the pool of^iulUifiednvomcii for 
N . , ap|)<>i|Ujn<»ni of women to pul)IU- 'advisory conuniitccs and panels. 
d) Joining other wotnen'^ ackocaCy j^roups (nnu ns^iM^iae iri legal action xh" 
obtani enforcement of anli(li.sxnminati6rHaws. 
5. To study tVbecono^nic and. professional statns o( wotneri by** 

a) pieparing^nul n'laintaining rosters of women-by subspecialties/ 

b) continual (Kua gatherirjg and monitoring oSjX\l* evolving Status of wonVen. 

t) (omparing ijie job and salary status of wome;v a>jd in<;n of comparable " 
^Qualifications witbirj the various fixjids. 
(). To proniote the Ibrmaiior) of a woujen's rjetwprk for the fotegoirig pmposes; 

. Senator KENN6DY. We want to thank you all very much for vour 
fST«ni''?fti '^^^ status of women is an extSly im^por- " 
n ^^""^^ '"'^''^^ P°"^y are going to fashion 

We hat. Tk"?"? ^TC^"" ^ ^'^^ « number of t1ies6 issues 

recoiS/^ thil f hiT'^^'"'" '^"^^^'^^ ^^ "'"^ that we 

recogni/e that the Congress can't possibly reso ve all of the Orob- 

lems which have beehvxldscribed. But we certainly can deal S 

many of the inequities^ which do exist today with goS legislat^in 

We re going to look forward to working with all of youTg^^^^^^^^ 

and we hank you very much for yoSr extreiri Jy heTpfSl S 

conptructive comments on this terribly important issGe^ ^ " 

ine subcommittee stands in recesSiC 

[Whereupon; at 12:30 p.m., the Subcommittee on HealtBW 
Scientific ^{e^earch was adjourned.! ,c oeamnr^a 
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